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Behold the Rabbit. One A sound-deadening treatment for 


of Canada's most interior quiet. Fully reclining front 
: economical bucket seats. Luxuriously stitched 
cars. and fitted upholstery. Padded adjust- 


But unlike able sun-visors with a passenger 
many of today's economy cars, the vanity mirror. Padded steering 


Rabbit makes nonsense of the wheel. Side window defoggers. 
prophesy that one must And much more. Plus a long list of 
sacrifice comfort and options including.a sunroof to let the 
performance for good heavens pour in and air conditioning 
gas mileage. to cool even the most satanic heat. 

The Rabbit moves Combine these amenities with an 
comfortably from impressive list of engineering and 
0-80 km/h in 8.2 seconds safety features such as front wheel 
with its peppy 1.7 litre drive, independent suspension on all 
engine, while frugally sipping four wheels, rack-and-pinion steering 
gasoline. According to Transport and unitized body construction, and 
Canada ratings it uses a mere it's plain-as-the-light-of-day the Rabbit 
7.0 L/100 km* (that's 40 mpg). is one well thought-out car. 
But these comforting figures are So, be comforted that although 
just the beginning. gas prices may continue to rise 


Designed on the principle that mercilessly, the Volkswagen Rabbit 
space must be used wisely, the will handle the crisis. TRE 
Rabbit offers an amazing 87% space And while we won't go so far as 
utilization for passengers and cargo. __to say the 
In fact, the cargo area alone holds Rabbit is a VOLKSWAGEN 
up to 1100 litres (38.9 cu. ft.). Godsend, it is one 
Standard features can only be of today's most RABBIT 


described as heavenly. heavenly cars. 


*Rating based on approved Transport Canada test methods. Your fuel consumption will vary depending on 
how and where you drive, weather conditions, optional equipment and condition of your car. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 





I LEARNED that Maurice Paiement died 
in the summer. Paiement, as many 
student journalists of the ‘60s and '70s 
know, was a printer who pioneered in 
cold type, or photocomposition. Without 
going into detail, cold type meant in 
effect that any idiot could have access to 
a printing press because computers and 
cameras wiped away all the need for 
molten lead, huge print forms and all 
manner of awkward detail. He ran, 
along with his brother Philippe, an offset 
operation which guaranteed not only 
cleaner images but considerable savings 
in production time. The old 50-pound 
printing plates were replaced by thin 
metal sheets that weighed ounces. 
Printing became comparatively cheap. 

The technology the Paiements 
introduced locally meant all sorts of 
people, some who probably shouldn't 
have, could start papers, produce their 
own books and magazines, even the odd 
seditious pamphlet. ''I just print it,’’ 
Maurice used to say. 

Paiement of course printed more than 
student publications. He printed pickle 
jar labels, he did much of the printing 
for the CSN, or CNTU, and a host of 
affiliated unions; Alcan, the CBC, and 
other groups. On a single day, one could 
see in production a union pamphlet 


condemning a company for miscel- 
laneous injustices, while a few tables 
removed, a house organ editor would be 
putting the finishing touches to his 
publication headlining management's 
outrage at the attitude of the very same 
union. There were always crazy 
juxtapositions in the Paiement shop and 
there was always one troublemaker 
who'd come out of the woodwork and 
juggle stories when people weren't 
looking; a union attack on the company 
would be slotted in the house organ, for 
example. Occasionally these little jokes 
would get by and there would be large, 
embarrassed giggles all round. Paiement 
tried his best to police things and he'd 
get into quite a state sometimes. 
Occasionally, Maurice would read 
some of the things he printed and 
become enraged; now and then he 
would be moved to give a lecture on the 
topic in question. It might be sparked by 
an innocuous statement concerning a 
transit strike or a fulminating statement 
about Quebec's thirst for independence. 
Péquistes would get special treatment, 
an invitation to his office for a good 
dressing down. Paiement would begin 
with his war record and generously 
sprinkle expletives through his 
discourse that generally ended on this 


note: ''I didn't go through the 

war just to have separatists 
destroy the country." (Paradoxically, he 
took a financial beating printing two 
noble experiments in local 
newspapering, Québec Presse and Le 
Jour, both voices for Quebec 
independence.) That done, he'd take a 
bottle of Bacardi from a cupboard and 
spread cups around and dispense his 
infectious humour for an hour or two. 

I remember one of the many times | 
was drawn into one of his lectures. 
Michel Chartrand had come by, fresh 
from a trip to Cuba, and was decanting 
rum from a bottle with an impressive 
looking Cuban label. Fat cigars were 
passed around. Paiement quickly 
dismissed Chartrand's views of Cuba, 
Quebec, Canada and Canadians, but 
allowed that Chartrand had selected his 
rum wisely. The reason I remember that 
occasion (also attended by Léandre 
Bergeron, I seem to recall) is that it 
makes quite a statement about the man. 
Besides Philippe Paiement, only Maurice 
seemed able to bring such a strange 
collection of people together, federalists 
and independentists, tories and left- 
wingers, French and English, and 
produce such a feeling of warmth among 
everyone. He was a super human being. 


CROSSWORD By WoRDSMITH 





Across Down 


6. Bishop's hat box helps cut snakes 
corners 2 
9. Tapestry 3 
12. A sail otherwise named 4 
13. Toothless 5. Rave 
15. Extra-fast pace for U.S. 6. Island of China 
Army (abbr.) 7. Scale note 
16. Let them ring, they hold a 8 
pitch 
17. In this is a sibling 9 
18. Salinger to carpenter: 10. Dining Room 
19. Sounds really smelly to 11. Way up 
English, but not much in 14 
France 21 
20. Metric abbreviation hold together 
25. Large measure 22. Prurient Place 
27. Celts blown around in 23 
strong winds 24. Insulation 
29. Viewed wood tool 26 
30. Rhetoric is part of Montreal 27 
landmark 28. Curved 
32. The ultimate is neuter 29 
33. Historic object 31 
34. Montrealers look up to it 33. Topnotch 
35. Informal conjunction 
36. One of five faculties 
37. Part of staircase 


. Cutting machine 


. Scale these—underneath are 
. Like 26 Down (4,2) 


. Kitchen, bathroom cover-up 
. Houses for birds 


. Send message with no 

. High-class 4 Down 

. What's on the surface 

. Used both to tear apart and 


. 1 Down during a fire 


. Hit it, to be precise 
. Separate from sheep 


. Do what he says 
. British army abbreviation 


strings attached 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


The importance of ‘quality’ French 


WHY IS THERE political concern for the 
quality of French? What's the connection 
between political sovereignty and 
language quality? Concordia’s Albert Jor- 
dan tries to answer these questions in 
l‘antenne, the newsletter of the Quebec 
Society of Translators, and his musings 
are interesting. 

Good French ''gives prestige and lustre 
to other (péquiste) notions to a 
perception of a desired reality—a political- 
ly sovereign state secure in the adequacy 
of the language in which it conducts its 
business,'' according to Jordan. This 
development is a departure from the old 
days when Quebecers as a whole iden- 
tified with the Roman Catholic Church 
which gave society its beliefs and pre- 
judices, ''the ways it interpreted and per- 
ceived life."’ 

Jordan, a longtime member of the 
French department and a fellow in the In- 
stitute of Community and Public Affairs, 
suggests that the society shaped by the 
Church didn't put much stock in 
language, ‘‘a subject, if anything, for 
pessimism'’. But with the Quiet Revolu- 
tion and the reduced place of the church 
in the newly secularized environment, 
language took on a new significance 
because, if we read Jordan correctly, a 
uniform and universal French, would 
serve as Quebec's societal glue. 

Independentist-intellectuals looked to 
France. ''The French (in France) had to 
face the same kind of challenge in the 
16th century,'' he says, '’as part of the 
transition from a feudal monarchy 
(federative in character) to a monarchical 
state (centralized and sovereign).’’ The 
French had to assert a new identity across 
old feudal lines, but they also had to con- 
front a revival in Latin as the unrivaled in- 
ternational language; and with that, 
cultural dominance of Rome. ''If monar- 
chical France was to meet this challenge, 
it had, among other things, to prove its 


cultural equality... indeed, as _ self- 
confidence grew, its superiority,’’ Jordan 
suggests. 


The French wanted to spread their 
language into the feudal provinces as the 
Romans had across civilization with 
Latin, ''an idiom so pervasive as to be 
practically synonomous with culture and 
high civilization.’ Latin, however, had 
regular and documented structure, accor- 
ding to Jordan, and French was still ''a 
congeries of dialects and patois... with 
no literary corpus that might serve as a 
constant reference promoting  unifor- 





mity... Here was the origin of a 
deliberated and concerted effort to pro- 
mote the use of French in literary and 
scientific productions... not only to com- 
municate knowledge, but also with the 
avowed ideological purpose of showing 


Jordan 











aliseg apnelo-ueal 


French to be capable, like Latin and 
Greek, of being what our present govern- 
ment calls a ‘language of civilization’ ."' 

At the point where promoting French 
became a question of civic virtue, ques- 
tions of quality arose. Contemporary 
French was deficient in the qualities of 
uniformity that allowed Latin to become 
so diffuse, that made it. ‘such ‘a 
prestigious, such a ‘quality’ language,"’ in 
Albert Jordan's words. 

The French took the next 150 years to 
bring it up to standard. ''The enduring 
historical result we can see at work in 
Quebec today, where the ideological 
thrust towards political independence is 
accompanied by a formal drive to make 
French here manifest an unshakeable and 
self-confident sovereignty. But as the 
government's ‘Quebec policy on the 
French language’ states, many Quebecers 
are dissatisfied with the quality of their 
language. Hence, improving (it) becomes 
a task for civic effort and a proof of civic 
virtue." 

The massive diffuseness of English and 
its use by several politically defined 
sovereign states deprive its practictioners 
of ‘‘touchy awareness of collective identi- 
ty'' but, as professor Jordan says, '’ French 
has a history peculiarly well-suited to 
generating a passionate feeling for... le 
génie d'un peuple,” a people's distinguish- 
ing characteristics. [] 





Mme Renée Vautelet 


MME RENEE VAUTELET, a 1975 recipient of an honorary doctorate 
from Concordia and a long-time feminist, died in September. Mme 
Vautelet, among many things, founded the Montreal Children's Library; 
she spearheaded work that gave birth to the City of Montreal's welfare 
department and was a founding member of the Consumers’ Association 
of Canada where she served as president in the early ‘50s. 

She was also the only woman to sit on the economic consultative com- 
mittee established by the Quebec government after WWII to study 
employment and other questions, one being the economic position of 
women in the province, a topic that led her to undertake an exhaustive 
study. According to Senator Thérése Casgrain, Mme Vautelet was a 
pioneer in the women's suffrage movement here. She was made an OBE 
in 1942. 

Her family history was as distinguished as her record of public ser- 
vice. She was the great granddaughter of the pre-confederation governor 
of Lower Canada, Sir A. A. Dorion, a granddaughter of a member of the 
Laurier cabinet and daughter of Aimé Geoffrion, a leading expert on 
constitutional law. 

Mme Vautelet was the widow of H. E. Vautelet, an insurance broker 
who at one time was a member of Montreal City Council and, during the 
war, served as a military governor in Germany. 

‘Mme Vautelet was a very good friend of the political science depart- 
ment,'' professor Henry Habib said after learning of her death. ''In the 
past 20 years she appeared as a guest lecturer, and often participated in 
seminars.’ / 

Starting in 1963, Mme Vautelet offered an annual prize for the student 
who earned the highest marks in the department. [] 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST continued 


Book subscribers 
are lining up 


IT'S AS OLD as the 
hills, but never 
seriously tried in 
Canada,"’ says Eng- 
lish professor Gary 
Geddes of his Quad- 
rant Editions brain- 
child. The aim: to 
give non-commercial 
literary publishing a new lease.on life. 
The scheme: books by subscription. 
Readers send Geddes $30 and. receive 
seven books mailed in two batches over 
the course of a year. It's a far cry from 
Book-of-the-Month Club—subscribers get 
no best-sellers and no choice—but it does 
promise literary devotees easy access to 
new works of poetry, fiction, plays, 
essays—in short, what small presses pub- 
lished before they started to go under— 
and what little bookshops sold before they 
were swallowed up by chains. 

It seemed a risky business at the outset 
last winter when Geddes hatched the 
plan. He needed at least 500 subscriptions 
to break even. Using a kind of chain-letter 
approach to drum up interest, the self- 
styled '‘cultural missionary'’ wrote to 
everyone he could think of, explaining the 
idea and asking each one to send him in 
turn the names and addresses of everyone 
they could think of who might be in- 
terested. The approach worked, beyond 
Geddes’ expectations. Within two weeks 
of his March appeal, he had 1500 names. 
By the time the first four books were due 
to be mailed, in October, he had topped 
his goal, with over 600 paid-up subscrip- 
tions. Concordia lent a hand with office 
space and $3,000. Canada Council cheer- 
ed him on with visions of a grant once 
they've seen four books. 

Geddes admits, ''the real test will come 
next year when it comes time for sub- 
scription renewal'' and the line between 
charity and genuine interest comes into 
sharp focus. For now, the publisher has 
other things on his mind—a shelf stacked 
high with unread submissions; his first 
mailing fallen slightly behind schedule, 
due partly to postal disruptions, partly to 
a fire at the Coach House Press, one of the 
printers Quadrant Editions uses. 

And he wonders from time to time 
when he'll get back to the typewriter him- 
self. Among his past accomplishments are 
several volumes of poetry, including War 
and Other Measures, the anthology Twen- 
tieth Century Poetry and Poetics, a collec- 





tion of essays, Divided We Stand, and a 
critical study of Conrad's later novels, 
published by McGill-Queen's just this 
year, but ''a long time coming"’. 

Among the first offerings are a play by 
Concordia professor Henry Beissel, Under 
Coyote’s Eye, and a book of short stories, 
Wintering Over, by former student and 
current lecturer Terry Byrnes. A book of 
poems by an Edmonton Journal editor, a 
short story collection by Quebec writers, 
a paperback version of an out-of-print 
novel set in the Eastern Townships, a 
poetic account of an American in 1920s 
Paris and a satire on academia round out 
this year's roster. Fj 

A selection of works appears in the section 
beginning on page 23. 


The man behind 
the scoreboard 


MICHAEL SOTIRON reports from the Big O: 

PAUL SCHUBIN (BA '73) runs the huge 
scoreboard at the Olympic Stadium, 
flashing the good news, the bad news and 
the inbetween to Expos fans, Alouette 
fans, boxing fans and rock fans. ‘You 
never get used to it, especially when you 
get those 50,000-plus crowds,"' says 
Schubin. 

The Loyola grad's command post in- 
cludes a staff of eight, and two computers. 
A statistician feeds one computer with the 
right numbers, a switcher keeps the ap- 


Schubin 





propriate cartoons ready to fill in the 
times between play and two technicians 
are at Schubin’s side making sure the 
right balls and strikes, hits and errors are 
entered correctly on the big board 
measuring 50 x 30 feet at the far end of the 
stadium. Once, Schubin inadvertently 
penned BLOCK THAT KICK across the 
board which had him cheering for the 
wrong team during an Alouette-Rough 
Rider encounter. ‘‘You should have heard 
that crowd boo!”' 

Also included in Schubin's line-up is 
Concordia Canadian Studies student 
Brian Graves who runs the field camera. 
‘'T've almost gotten killed by catchers try- 
ing to catch a pop fly,'’ says Graves. 
When he isn't risking life and limb at the 
hands of ballplayers, he risks getting 
lynched by the fans. ''I can never show a 
shot where an umpire’s decision is need- 
ed (in cases of close plays on bases or div- 
ing catches in the field). If I do, as I did 
once, the umpire will stop the game." 

Schubin, at one time an engineering stu- 
dent, started with a marketing agency 
handling Expos business. Then the Expos 
hired him to work in PR, with respon- 
sibilities for the Jarry Park scoreboard. 
The baseball club later loaned him to 
COJO to help with The Big O board; free- 
lance work grew to include the Alouettes, 
and other commitments led him to the 
decision to form his own company, Paul 
Schubin & Associates, to handle the 
board. [J 
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CALENDAR 


Please consult daily newspapers in case of changes. 


Through November 17: At the Sir George 
Williams Art Galleries: ‘Aspects of 
Canadian Printmaking” in the Weiss- 
man Gallery and Gallery Two, and an 
exhibition by René van Halm in Gallery 
One. The three galleries are located on 
the mezzanine level of the Henry F. Hall 
Building, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
West. Gallery hours are llh to 21h 
weekdays and 1ih to 17h Saturdays. 
FREE. 

Through November 2: Two one-act plays 
in the Chameleon Theatre (Loyola cam- 
pus, 7141 Sherbrooke St. West), directed 
by theatre professor Philip Spensley: 
The Five Regional Engineers in Search of 
an Historical Pageant, a new play by 
theatre student Gary Jewell, and The 
Tiger, by American playwright Murray 
Schisgal. Curtain: 8 p.m. FREE. 
November 3: ‘'Visiting Writers Series’': 
British poets Dannie Abse, Fleur Ad- 
cock and Adrian Henri will read from 
their work at 8 p.m. in the Vanier Lib- 
rary Auditorium, Loyola campus. FREE. 
November 5: Dr. S. J. Gould of Harvard's 
biology department will speak on ‘’The 
Meaning of Darwin's Revolution’’ as 
part of the Science College Lecture 
Series at 8 p.m. in room H-110 of the 
Hall Building. FREE. 

November 14: British poet Gael Turnbull 
will read from his work at 8 p.m. in 


room H-420 of the Hall Building as part 


of the English department's Visiting — 


Writers Series. FREE. 
November 11 to 16: Two one-act plays in 
the Chameleon Theatre. Star Dust, an 


original work by theatre student Violet | 


Karavul and theatre professor Barbara 
Mackay, will be directed by Violet Kara- 
vul, and Antigone, by Jean Anouilh, will 





James Merrill Nov, 24 
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IT’S NOT every day you see your face blown 
up to 50 feet by 30 feet staring at you from 
the giant Olympic Stadium scoreboard. Or 
get on the Expos baseball team for a brief 
moment, number 99 as projected on the 
scoreboard. What a trip! All that was missing 
was the roaring crowd. 

I got lost thinking about what might have 
been. There I was on the line-up with Gary 
Carter, André Dawson and all the other 
Expos, and for a brief moment I realized my 
childhood fantasy about being a professional 
baseball player. 

I could hear the sound of the crowd swell- 
ing in anticipation of a must-win situation. 
The World Series was on the line: the team 
was down by one run in the bottom of the 
ninth inning; there were two outs, a full 
count and guess who was on bat? The pitcher 
reared his leg and fired a blazing fastball at 
me. I swung the bat and heard a loud crack 
as my bat connected with the ball, and it was 

. up, up and away! 

Then I opened my eyes. The stadium was 
empty. It was not to be, I never was good 
enough. But for one fleeting moment I lived 


my dream. MICHAEL SOTIRON 


be directed by theatre student Hada Mc- 
Neil. Curtain: 8 p.m. FREE. 

November 19 to December 8: Exhibitions 
by David Moore in the Weissman Gal- 
lery, Christiane Pflug in Gallery One 


and Concordia visual arts professor 


Leah Sherman in Gallery Two. FREE. 
November 24: Reading by Pulitzer Prize 
winner James Merrill at 8 p.m. in the 
Vanier Library Auditorium, Loyola cam- 
pus, as part of the Visiting Writers 
Series. FREE. 

November 25 to 30: The play, Uncommon 
Women and Others, by Wendy Wasser- 
stein, will be presented nightly at 8 p.m. 
in the downtown Douglass Burns 
Clarke Theatre, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. West. Tickets are $3, $2 for 


_ students and senior citizens. Reserva- 


tions: 879-4341. 

December 4: Lecture by Captain Grace 
M. Hopper of the U.S. Naval Reserve on 
‘'Possible Futures: Hardware, Software 
and People’ at 8 p.m. in H-110 of the 
Hall Building. Part of the Science Col- 
lege Lecture Series. FREE. 

December 10 to January 12: In the SGW 
Galleries: ‘’'Le Portrait de Mgr Plessis 
(1763-1825)'"’ in the Weissman Gallery, 
an exhibition by John Miller in Gallery 
One, and selections from the Concordia 


‘University art collection in Gallery 


: _ Two. FREE. 








GEORGE HAS A DEGREE IN MARINE | 
BIOLOGY — A JOB DRIVING | 





ment is ready to help by contributing 


Science and technology graduates 2 | 
® up to $1,250 a month (for a maximum 


like George are too valuable to waste. 








These are the people, young and enthusiastic, of 12 months) towards the salaries of university, 
who should be helping us to shape tomorrow. community college and technical school 
These are minds, fresh and innovative, that graduates with the qualifications to tackie 
could be involved in research and development those projects; graduates who havent, | 
and inits application to urgent energy and until now, been able to find employment in 
environmental problems and to the task of _ their disciplines. 
making Canadian industry more efficient Talk to Employment & Immigration Canada | 
and competitive. | about our New Technology Employment 
We cant afford to wait. Private sector Program. 
_ companies, individuals, associations, research | You know what's on our minds 7M US” 
_ institutes and community organizations can. what's on yours. . 








| help by developing projects that will contribute 
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CANADA'S EMPLOYMENT PLANS WON'T 
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Lloyd Axworthy, Minister Lloyd Axworthy, Ministre 





I HADN'T LEFT the apartment door 
unlocked. I was sure that I hadn't. So I 
knew what to expect when the door 
swung open at my touch. Clothes were 
strewn over the floor. The stereo system 
was missing. And the television set. I 
had been robbed. It was the happiest 
moment of my life. 

Oh, I was insured, of course, so I 
could expect a new and better stereo 
system and a new television set. But 
that wasn't what made me so happy. 
You see, all my life I've been a fan of 
Sherlock Holmes. I've read all of the 
stories at least twice, and stories about 
the stories, and seen movies about the 
stories about the stories. For almost ten 
years, I've waited for a fog to swirl over 
the Loyola campus so I could prowl the 
grounds silently looking for—well, for 
clues. Every year, I subject new students 
to an inscrutable glance. And then I 
startle them with, ''It's a pleasure to see 
someone from Italy in the class—north 
of Rome?—and how do your parents like 
their new home in Philadelphia?'’ Ten 
years of students replying that they are 
from Hong Kong, Beaconsfield, or Ville 
LaSalle have done nothing to blunt my 
enthusiasm. 

So this robbery, at last, was the real 
thing. Only a little disappointed at the 
lack of fog in the apartment, I went 
through the rooms inch by inch. And 
there it was, a genuine clue. It was a 
cigarette butt floating in the toilet bowl. 
It wasn't mine and no one else had been 
in the apartment, no one but the 
criminal. The words of Sherlock Holmes 
flashed through my mind, ‘You really 
should glance at my little monograph, 
Dr. Watson, on the one hundred and 
forty different types of cigarette ash. It 
suggests a new departure for scientific 
detection.'’ I strode to the phone and 
dialled the police. ''Could you send a 
detective around? The case is not 
without its points of interest, but I think 
I can point you along the correct line of 
inquiry.'’ And I settled down 
contentedly with my violin to wait for 
the detective, hoping that it would not 
be that imbecile, Lestrade. 

Well, life's like that, isn't it? I mean, 
we're all raised on romantic notions of 
what it's all about. As each bit of the 
world unfolds before our childish eyes, 
it has a magical aura. Our parents are 
gods striding confidently through the 
land. Older brothers starting 
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kindergarten are 
sophisticates, 
intimate with a 
world we can only 
guess at through 
the chain link 

m school fence. We 
iy; pt look with awe at 
f* da still older kids, 
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Br ys fi! strolling down the 

, ‘dey street with their 
Pag: Se «i & aX; dates, like 
Guinevere and Lancelot amid the groves 
of Camelot. And then there are college 
students—wise,mature, serenely 
competent. And, on the heights above 
even them, professors wearing their 
learning like knightly armour, and 
casting downward accurate knowledge 
to shatter those in error as Zeus 
pulverized the unworthy with his 
lightning bolts. 

Inevitably, the scales fall away from 
our eyes. We realize that our parents are 
pathetic, comical, distasteful, or all 
three. School is boring. Dating is mostly 
uncertainty alternating with terror. 
College students are turkeys. And 
professors couldn't find their own big 
toes without a map. 

Those are overreactions, of course, 
and just as unrealistic as the romantic 
illusions that preceded them. Eventually, 
most of us realize that our parents, 





LIEF inthe worstattack of ASTHMA, H 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, COUGH, 
and SHORTNESS OF BREATH, and their daily use 
effectsa COMPLETE CURE. Persons who suffer at 
night with COUGILING, PHI.EGM, and SHORT 
BREATH, find them invaluable, as they instantly 
check the spasm, promote sleep, and allow the patient 
to pass a yood night. 
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however flawed, were better people 
than we can ever hope to be, and that 
growing up and schooling with all their 
drudgery, fear, silliness, and even 
destructiveness still manage to create 
adults we like and admire. The 
reputations of professors don't recover 
quite so quickly. Perhaps that is because 
it takes them so many years to build 
their illusions that they are reluctant to 
go back and start all over again. We 
really should be gentle with them, gentle 
and tolerant. If they aren't the 
Olympians they would like to be, they 
also aren't the bumblers they might 
seem to be. Somewhere, between 
illusion and disillusion, there are some 
quite decent human beings. Given time 
and understanding, they will surely 
realize that, too. 

Well, anyway, to get back to my 
robbery, a large detective came to the 
apartment. I gave him the usual 
information and asked him to follow me 
into the bathroom. He followed, looking 
only a little oddly at me. ‘'There,"' I 
said, pointing dramatically downwards, 
‘is a cigarette butt. It belonged to the 
criminal.” 

The detective leaned over, following 
my triumphant finger. ‘'Oh, yeah,"’ he 
said. 

And he flushed the toilet. 1 


Crossword Solution 


A production error last issue resulted in 
two puzzle squares (just left of 18 and 
left of 23) appearing blank when they 
should have been blacked out. Our 
apologies. 
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Calgary police chief 
guards status quo inS&Change City. 


Gauging what society is ready for is 
one problem Sir George graduate 
ponders in between stick-ups and 
family problems in Canada’s fastest 
growing city. 


By JOEL McCorMIckK 


Brian Sawyer 


SEVERAL FLOORS BELOW, there's a 
nest of police cars, ambulances, 
motorcycles. Cops everywhere. On my 
level, an ex-Mountie works his way 
through a maze of tables to the far end 
of the room. 

Mounties seem to walk as if they've 
just gotten off a horse. Their chests 
thrust their upper halves ahead, making 
sure the coast is clear for their lower 
halves. But contrary to first impressions, 
this isn't a stake-out. It's the 75th 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Chiefs of Police at Complexe Desjardins. 
The ex-Mountie I'm trailing toward the 
far end of a Hotel Meridien restaurant 
overlooking the main exhibition hall is 
Brian Sawyer (SGW, B.Com. '60). He's 
at this late summer convention in his 
capacity as Calgary police chief. Or, as 
his card puts it nicely, Chief Constable. 

The meeting was my idea. The timing, 
his. It is eight in the morning when I'd 
normally be patching slashes from my 
Bic razor. ''We do this all the time in 
Calgary,'' Sawyer says of the breakfast 
session. The remark at once rekindles 
my feeling for Montreal. But the chief 
constable faces a golf session with his 
fellow chiefs that afternoon, so breakfast 
is the only free slot available. 

We work our way past several chiefs. 
One man I nearly collide with has white 
shoes and a tag that says he’s the 
Belleville, Ontario chief. We are seated. 
Sawyer orders ‘'a bran cereal’’ and 
coffee. '’That's fine,'' he says of the 
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waitress’ suggestion. When she returns 
with orange juice too, the chief is 
muddled. He didn't order the juice, and 
protest is impossible because in the 
confused seconds that pass, the lady is 
gone. Sawyer downs the four ounces 
with resignation. 

The only other incident comes when 
another cop bangs into the table spilling 
the chief constable’s coffee over into the 
saucer. Sawyer expects an apology for 
the intrusion before the file can be 
closed. It comes and the conversation 
resumes. 

What the conversation boils down to 
is a review of police problems facing 
Canada’s fastest growing city, the role of 
police in society generally, and what it's 
likely to be by the turn of the century. 
And bits and pieces of background on an 
NDG kid who went to night school at 
Sir George and ended up in charge of 
the country’s third largest municipal 
force. 

The trim, six-footer with the boyish 
looks marshalled into line by short 
reddish-brown hair wears a brown 
sports shirt that looks like it was ironed 
with a four ton ballast. He grew up in 
Montreal's west end during the 
depression. His step-father worked on 
the railroad. ''Conditions were pretty 
severe,'’ Sawyer recalls without 
encouraging further probing. He went to 
Montreal High and later Sir George, 
dropping out to join the men in scarlet. 
In '57, he was sent back to Sir George to 
finish his commerce degree which he 
did by 1960 when he was sent to Ottawa 
for four years. Then Edmonton. Then 
posts in Saskatchewan. Then Victoria. 
‘You get transferred all the time,'’ he 
says of a mountie's lot. 
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THE CALGARY SCENE 


Then a big break. In 1972, the city of 
Calgary, after casting around for a new 
police chief, hired an American. 
Calgary got itself into a jackpot,’’ 
Sawyer recalls, groping for the right 
word. ''They had been head hunting in 
the U.S., Canada and the U.K. and they 
offered the job to Charlie Gaines. And 
that put the fox among the chickens,”’ 
he continues, playing with metaphors. 
Nationalists all over protested so loudly 
that the American decided against taking 
the job. 

''T wasn't a candidate in the first place 
and I wasn't interested in going to 
Calgary after the mess they'd gotten 
into,'' Sawyer says. But, as a ranking 
mountie—he was then a superintendent, 
with experience running a municipal 
operation in Saskatchewan, ‘'they 
thought my background would make me 
an appropriate candidate."' 

Now, after eight years in the saddle, 
Sawyer still describes his work as 
"'exciting’’. Much of the excitement is 
produced by the city's phenomenal 
growth, roughly four percent a year. 
‘Compound that and you get the idea,'’ 
Sawyer says. Some estimates suggest 
that Calgary's population of 500,000 will 
jump to one million in only 13 years. 
‘It's one thing to go from five thousand 
to ten thousand but it's another thing to 
go from 500,000 to a million." 

Already the city has sprawled out to 
the point where it covers an area nearly 
Montreal's size. The city has had to rush 
through building codes to bring order to 
development. As happens in boom 
towns, schools end up in the wrong 
places; older neighborhoods, with few 
school-aged kids, have the facilities new 
developments cry out for. The city has a 
family-sized juvenile delinquency 
problem. Rapid change has brought an 
increase in family dislocations. Divorces 
are more common than ever in Calgary 
and in the province generally. Violent 
crime is on the increase. 

The pace has moved ahead of the 
city's capacity to handle it in some 
ways. An overdue rapid transit system is 
now being built to speed the city's 
population through bottlenecks that 
create the line-ups and waiting that lead 
to ugly urban tempers, exasperation and 
intolerence. Transients, with homing 
devices fixed on every boom town's 
elusive pot of gold, account for 25 
per cent of the ''significant'’ offences, 
says Sawyer, who compares the 
situation with conditions in Houston and 
Dallas. ‘‘Some people say that Calgary is 
becoming plastic, all concrete and no 
heart,'' offers the chief constable. '’And 
to a degree they're right. There are 


virtually no old buildings.'’ Indeed, one 
of the very few reminders of the past is 
the Palliser Hotel, at 12 storeys the city's 
tallest building in the '60s. The new 
Bank of Montreal tower that promises to 
rise close to 70 storeys within the year is 
an indication of the kind of shock 
treatment Calgarians are going through. 

The city’s growth is bankrolled by oil 
revenues and entrepreneurs from other 
centres moving to Calgary with 
businesses in hopes of cashing in on the 
boom. It all makes '’an exciting set of 
problems,'' in Sawyer's words. ''If 
you're the type who worries, and gets 
ulcers, better find something placid 
outside of police work,"’ says the chief. 
‘It's stressful and exciting dealing with 
‘people problems'—you never know 
what's going to come up next." 

In Calgary though, chances are a 10-24 
will come up next. '’We are plagued by 
10-24s,'' grimaces Sawyer. A 10-24, he 
explains, is a large party which isn't 
supposed to be a large party, involving 
sometimes up to 300 crashers. Maclean's 
gave the phenomenon national attention 
last summer describing the drinking and 
destruction caused by beer parlour 
rowdies who invaded private homes. 
''They can lead to near-riotous 
behaviour,'’ he explains, ‘with bottles 
thrown at police cars.'’ People urinate 
all over front lawns and play stereos so 
loud you'd think the neighbours in 
Edmonton would complain. 

Sawyer has learned that the pussyfoot 
approach—appealing to reason and 
asking everyone to tone it 
down—doesn't pay. Squad cars are now 
deployed like streaks of lightning. ‘We 
get in early, break it up and send 
everyone home before trouble can 
start.’ Any diddling around and you get 
written up in the big appointment book. 

To a suggestion that crimes out west 
are committed by wild gun totin’ 
desperadoes who lack eastern civility, 
Chief Sawyer snaps: ‘Montreal isn't 
particularly sedate when it comes to 
armed robbery.'’ In fact Calgary isn't all 
that big on bank heists. ‘We've had an 
increase in violent crime but most 
robberies are committed by desperate 
people who rob convenience store after 
convenience store until we arrest them.” 

At writing, Sawyer’s troops are in 





compulsory arbitration, trying to catch 
up with the cost of living and rising 
crime rate. ''I've got a good young 
force,'' says the chief, conceding their 
case for more money has some merit. 
‘We've got an authorized establishment 
of 1300. Of those 1067 are sworn 
personnel.'’ And that makes Calgary's 
the third largest, just ahead of 
Vancouver's which doesn't cover that 
city's metropolitan area. 

Sawyer is in Montreal to offer his 
thoughts on police development towards 
the year 2000 and the changing role of 
police is a subject he warms to. ''A 
statistic you'll frequently hear is that 
police spend 20 percent of their time 
fighting criminals. Most of their time is 
spent smoothing out problems of a 
complex, abrasive society—finding lost 
kids or dealing with family problems." 
This statement brings the chief around 
to a definition. ''Our task is to prevent 
people from harming each other, with 
minimum interference to personal 
liberty.'' Sawyer looks for something 
tighter: '‘We're a social control agency."’ 
He agrees there's a scary thing to the 
tag, but presses on. ‘We're a helpful 
public agency—I consider the police to 
be the ultimate social worker. Policemen 
sometimes bristle when you say that 
because they see social workers as do- 
gooders who don't do much good. That's 
too narrow a view because they do a lot 
of good. 

‘But the guy on call 24-hours a day is 
the policeman. If you’re wealthy, you 
turn to your lawyer but most people, 
when there's trouble call the cops."’ 
Sawyer will tell you Canadians like a 
strong sense of order. ''Ask the average 
Canadian—not the average university 
student—and he'll tell you he wants 
more police, tougher penalties.'’ If 
anything, the chief says, Canadians are 
underpoliced, certainly by European 
standards where there are more than 
three cops per thousand people on 
average in major centres. In Canada, the 
average is about two per thousand. 
People in larger areas tend to be more 
policed than people living in smaller 
centres. '’The ratio is higher in Montreal 
and Toronto, than in Calgary. Our two- 
per-thousand ratio is on the low side 

continued > 


Police can't be in the vanguard because that would 
make them opinion shapers, and they ought not to 
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> continued 

compared to U.S. cities.'’ The reason 
larger centres have higher police-to- 
public ratios is that more goes wrong as 
population densities increase as a rule, 
as most basic sociology textbooks will 
tell you. 

As technology speeds us to the new 
millenium, there are increasing demands 
on police agencies to professionalize, to 
solve complicated crimes like computer 
fraud and leave the parking tickets and 
patrolman's beat to commissionaires and 
private security firms. Sawyer is at the 
annual meeting of police chiefs to tell 
the nation's cops how police: agencies 
have to streamline their ranks. Some of 
his remarks are reproduced in this 
section. 


Have we made any headway since the 
days when barricades stood between 
cops and youth? ''The watershed,"’ 
Sawyer begins, ‘‘is considered to be 
Chicago (where Hubert Humphrey won 





Sawyer to Chiefs: 


... TO PROFESSIONALIZE is to 
specialize, and the police role 
increasingly makes use of specialists. 
We have lab technicians, surveillance 
experts, computer people; and men 
who concern themselves, in Alan 
Grant's felicitous phrase, with suite 
crime as opposed to street crime. But 
while parts of us become more 
specialized, street crime won't go 
away, nor will tavern brawls, 
neighbour disputes or the drinking 
driver. Without question, the generalist. 
is essential if we are to continue to 
function. In fact, with people 
increasingly concerned more with their 
personal wants than their community 
responsibilities, the generalist 
policeman is needed more than ever. 


We must be careful that we don't 
establish a reward system that induces 
everyone to want to become a 
specialist. This is easier said than done, 
because the generalist role of the 
police, i.e., the patrol/traffic function, 
is stressful, sometimes boring and 
sometimes demeaning. The answer lies 
in providing an opportunity for the 
generalist to constantly upgrade his 
skills, and to provide a reward system 
which makes it an attractive career. 

There’s much more to think about. 
Who do you recruit, and how? Do you 
recruit to a generalist standard and 
hope that among the candidates there 
will be a sufficient number of potential 
specialists, the way we've done it up to 
now? As specialist roles become more 
clearly defined and more complex, 
there will be increasing pressure to 





the Democratic nomination for president 
in 1968). They highlighted, and properly 
so, the incorrect behaviour of the police. 
Of course, they tended less to highlight 
the deliberately provocative behaviour 
of some of the demonstrators.” 


With the exception of the odd 
exuberant punk rocker and the wild 
party-goers of 10-24 fame, Sawyer is 
inclined to think the youth of today 
pretty tame. ''Conservative"’ is his word. 
Finding a job and getting settled, a nose- 
to-the-grindstone generation. But 
Chicago gave cops everywhere pause: 
''We had to change, to try to understand 
what it is that impells youth to do what 
it does,'’ he says. 


Police too had to do some thinking 
about what they were trying to do and 
Brian Sawyer was no exception: ‘The 
police represent the conservative or 
reactionary element in society in that 
society wants to maintain the status quo. 

‘It's not necessarily negative to 
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Sawyer after appointment 


recruit to specific and different 
standards. 

It's happening already. The police 
role used to include a lot of physical 
security work. But as cost and job 
preference escalated, interest in 
security work diminished, to the point 
where it has largely been taken over 
by private security firms. The question 
this raises, of course, is just what is 
police work, and what will it be 20 
years hence? Will we have para- 
professionals, paid by the police, to do 
some of the boring detail work, much 
as doctors have nurses (and now, 
nurses have nurses aides)? Don't we 
already, when we use meter-men or 
commissionaires to hand out parking 
tickets? 

At the other end of the scale, will we 
be recruiting lawyers, accountants, 
electronic engineers and the like to 
handle investigations and other parts of 
our business that are becoming 
increasingly complex? BRIAN SAWYER 


preserve what exists today,’' Sawyer 
adds a little defensively. The remark 
underlines the problem though: As 
custodians of ‘today,’ the police resist 
change just as much as society is prone 
to it. The straightjacket goes with the 
job. ''The unique problem is gauging 
where society actually is at the moment 
and where it's going,’’ the chief 
explains. ''Ten years ago, it was popular, 
even among some police, to legalize 
marijuana.'’ Of course the 
overwhelming view among cops was 
against legalization, but society, or 
growing elements in society, seemed for 
a time to be leaning toward looser 
controls on marijuana. '’You had 
uncertainties about what you had to do. 
For instance, do you relax your point of 
view? Do you enforce laws you don't 
necessarily believe in?’' Sawyer asks, 
trying to shape his own response to a 
question police must frequently ask 
themselves. ‘It's not the role of the 
police to make the law. They may have 
information others don't have,'' he says 
in defence of police agencies telling 
legislators and the public what they 
think on certain issues. But police, to his 
way of thinking, have to maintain a '’go- 
slow''’ approach when communities 
change. ‘’Police can't be in the vanguard 
because that would make them opinion 
shapers, and they ought not to be." 
Police don't seem to have any 
compunction talking about issues they 
feel society has already expressed its 
opinion on. Capital punishment, for 
instance, is an issue that the chiefs of 
police have rumbled noisily about over 
the years. They want hanging returned 
and so does Brian Sawyer. What do you 
do with a guy who kills a prison guard, 
he asks. The guy's in prison for years 
anyway and there isn't a whole lot you 
can do to make him feel the threat of 
having to make retribution. Except to 
hang him. Sawyer gives the prison guard 
case as an example only—he doesn't like 
the idea of singling out certain types of 
people which the sanction would apply 
to. 
“The statement that is attributed to 
Lord Somebody*—that it is better that 
100 guilty men go free than one man 
hang in error—is greatly misstated. 
Society is imperfect at best, and there 
are no guarantees about anything. 
‘Including the possibility that you just 
might make a mistake. You can't use 
the argument that we'll never make a 
mistake simply by not doing anything. 
‘Well, you asked me for my 
opinion..."' L] 





*Lord Somebody (whom we couldn't identify) 
probably reworked something Voltaire once 
wrote: “It is better to risk freeing a guilty person 
than to condemn an innocent one.” 








George Springate quits Assembly to 
pursue new horizons in the media. 


Georgian George never looks back; 
not to alumni reunions, not to police 
work of yesteryear, not to Grey Cup 
football glories. Just ahead. 


By HOWARD SHRIER 


Springate on mount, 
and today, upper right 





THE OLD MOVIES are filled with tough 
kids who battled out of dead ends to 
become cops, athletes, lawyers, 
politicians, and teachers. George 
Springate (BA 65) did all five, in that 
order and there's more to come. When 
his term as Liberal MNA for Westmount 
ends with the next election, Springate 
plans to launch a new career in broad- 
casting. 

''T'm not sure whether it will be 
television or radio or writing,’ he says. 
‘But it will be in the communications 
field."' 

He wants to stay in the public eye. 
‘'Since I was 19 years old, I've always 
been up front in public view. As a police 
officer, a football player, a politician, 
I've always had public jobs. That's 
where I'll be again." 

He was born in Point St. Charles in 
1938, and joined the police after 
graduating from High School of 
Montreal. For two years he walked the 
toughest beat there was: the Main, St. 
Lawrence Blvd. from Dorchester to Ste. 
Catherine, midnight to eight. All told, he 
was a cop for eleven years, on the beat 
and in the PR department, where he 
was host of a TV show called Police in 
Action. During that time he earned a BA 
(major in psychology) from Sir George, 
and degrees in civil and common law 
from McGill (1968 and 69). He played 
football for the McGill Redmen and was 
a place-kicker for the Montreal Alouettes 
when they rose from the ashes to win 
the Grey Cup in 1970. 


Post POLICE CAREER 


By that time, he was no longer a 
policeman. He quit the force in 1969 
when the brass, he claims, tried to take 
advantage of his law degrees by putting 
him in their legal department. ‘’I want 
to be a cop,” he told them. ‘If I have to 
be a lawyer I won't do it on a cop's 
salary.'’ He joined the law firm of a 
former professor. That too didn’t last. 
He soon was running for election in the 
provincial riding of St. Ann's (including 
his native Point, Little Burgundy, and 
parts of central Montreal). 

The incumbent, the celebrated fixture 
Frank Hanley, had been the 
independent MNA for 22 years. He was 
65, Springate 31. Springate won by 
about 3,500 votes. In 1973, also against 
Hanley, he won by over 10,000 votes. In 
1976, he switched over to Westmount 
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and was elected for a third term. It was, 
literally, the other side of the tracks. 

He has told Liberal leader Claude 
Ryan that he won't run in the next 
election. ''Ten and half years is long 
enough." He considers all of anglophone 
Montreal his constituency, and says he 
will keep working for it in his own way. 

He has also increased his teaching 
schedule at John Abbott College's police 
technology program, where he leads 
seminars in criminal law, administration 
of criminal justice, and policing, ‘‘where 
I teach everything from walking a beat 
to handling victims of crime.'' He tries 
to bring realism from his own 
experience to counteract the media- 
influenced idea that ‘’you can solve a 
crime in half an hour and still have time 
for beer commercials’. 

And he is laying the groundwork for a 
media career. Whatever he does, it will 
be something new, a step forward. He is 
a man with few ties to the past. Though 
he still wears the Grey Cup ring, he has 
no ties with the Alouettes. Nor with the 
police department. He did not attend the 
closing bash of High School of Montreal 
last year and does not attend reunions or 
alumni functions at either Sir George or 
McGill. 

‘I don't dwell on the past. What's 
over is over. One of the greatest things 
in my life now is that I don't know what 
the next step will be. But I'm very much 
a doer, not a dweller. I don't gloat over 
my successes and I don't cry over my 
failures. I go on to something else.'’ [1] 
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A heritage law pioneer suggests 
soft-sell approach to save sites. 


Loyola Grad Marc Denhez dropped 
fist-banging approach and cajoled 
bureaucrats into joining the fight to 
save historic buildings. 


By GEORGE GALT 





AN EVENING with Marc Denhez is 
something like an hour spent skimming 
the encyclopedia, with a dash of wit 
thrown in to lighten the intellectual 
load. Polished and erudite, his talk 
ranges from the Italian Futurists back to 
the Roman Empire, leaping forward to 
the ecology movement and Canadian 
Inuit land claims, with time out for 
stories about a friend in Bulgaria and a 
visit to La Scala in Milan. Denhez chats 
amicably, but the substance of it all 
leaves a firm impression of mind over 
chatter. 

Denhez went to Ottawa in 1975 with 
degrees from Loyola (Honours political 
science '70) and McGill. There he spent 
four years working as legal researcher 
and research director for Heritage 
Canada, establishing himself as an 
authority on. heritage conservation law. 
He's probably. Canada's most 
knowledgeable lawyer on the subject of 
old buildings. Having cut loose from 
Heritage Canada last year, he now 
serves as Senior Counsel to the Inuit 
Tapirisat of Canada, the native group 
which represents Canada's eastern 
afeticy +" 

Of Loyola he has only good things to 
say: ''It was a strange place. You could 
learn as little or as much as you wanted. 
A lot of people cultivated the image of 
majoring in pool, and most of them 
appeared to graduate. On the other 
hand, Loyola was one of the few places I 
knew of where you could go and camp 
in a professor's office and get a tutored 
education. I spent most of my time in 
those informal tutorials. It was like an 
ongoing seminar from morning to night. 

‘Loyola taught me how to think, how 
to handle the world. I went in there 
extremely rigid and dogmatic, and came 
out able to cope." 

Something of a child prodigy in 
physics (he scored highest in the 
Province as a high school student), 
Denhez headed into Arts and Law rather 
than astro-physics simply because arts 
courses and the kind of career they 
implied looked more appealing. ‘'What 
you're good at and what you're 
interested in aren't necessarily the 
same,’ he explains with a wistful side 
glance at the physicist who might have 
been. 

The truth is, though, Marc Denhez is 
good at what he does, and as a public 
interest lawyer enjoys a growing 
reputation in Ottawa. He ts a Director of 
the Canadian Environmental Law 
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Denhez: from fist-banger 
to smoothie 
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Association, was named by the Canadian 
Commission for UNESCO to act as 
Canadian spokesman at a number of 
international conferences on the 
protection of our manmade heritage, has 
published the book Heritage Strikes Back, 
and continues to produce a flood of 
magazine and law journal articles on 
conservation generally and how the law 
applies to it. While no longer on staff at 
Heritage Canada, he still does occasional 
work for them as a legal consultant. 

Asked when his interest in vintage 
architecture developed, he replies, ‘'I've 
been interested in buildings since I was 
three.'’ A vision of antique Victorian 
baby blocks flashes through the 
interview. More precisely, he dates his 
active participation in the heritage 
movement to a plate of spaghetti eaten 
at Piazza Tomasso's on (ugh) Decarie — 
irony attends all things—in the early 
‘70s. ''I'd contacted Michael Fish, whose 
name I'd seen in the paper, about saving 
one of my favourite buildings. He 
invited me out for spaghetti and 
encouraged me to work with his group, 
Friends of Windsor Station.'' Fish and 
Save Montreal have since become 
enemy number one to Montreal's 
wrecking and demolition community. 

Conceding sadly that Montreal has not 
been saved, Denhez points to the influx 
of insensitive foreign capital and to the 
attitudes of the city’s mayor as 
persistent problems. ‘Drapeau likes the 
grand plan. That's perhaps been his 
greatest asset, but also his major flaw. If 
you're proposing a substantial 
rehabilitation project with lots of flair 
and money, you've probably got an ally 
in the mayor. But if you're a foreign 
investor proposing a large 
redevelopment project, involving 
senseless demolition, you've got an ally 
for that too." 


LEARNING THE ROPES IN OTTAWA 


Formed in the early ‘70s when 
downtown Montreal began its 
irreparable architectural defacing, 
Denhez's ideas were then sharpened at 
Heritage Canada in Ottawa, where he 
entered an area of law with few 
precedents and virtually no experts. For 
a developing professional it was a wide 
open field, and the young attorney from 
Montreal quickly made his mark. People 
who remember him in his first three 
years as a lawyer remember a beginner 
who was bright, impatient with bureau- 
cratic gobbledygook, often furious at the 
shortsightedness of officials, and 
occasionally abrasive in confrontations 
with decision-makers. Denhez has 
mellowed since then, though he still 
possesses a keen sense of right and 


wrong, and a shrewdness enhanced by 
his years in Ottawa. 

‘‘Generally speaking, Canadians don't 
know how to negotiate,'’ he says, 
explaining a lesson he's learned working 
with federal mandarins. We tend to take 
a fist-banging approach to bargaining, in 
his view, the two negotiating parties 
pitted against each other as arch- 
adversaries. ‘It doesn't work. The trick 
is to convince whomever you're 
negotiating with that he’s not really an 
adversary at all, and that your interests 
overlap."' It's a tactic, he asserts, which 
has worked for him in his role as 
advocate for the Inuit, and in some ways 
at Heritage Canada. The angry law 
student waving a placard in defense of 
Montreal's Capitol Theatre has been left 
behind by an oldér, Ottawa-wise 
attorney. 

Denhez's professional attachment to 
cultural issues makes him more than a 
lawyer and that, he says, is what 
appeals to him about the jobs he's held. 
‘'T've had to present arguments on a 
variety of fronts: political, cultural and 
economic. They've all had a legal 
dimension, but law has been only part 





of it.'' The variety and substance of his 
work, especially when compared to 
commercial law, satisfy him. '’Besides,"' 
he adds, ‘how many commercial 
lawyers get to sample Caribou 
Stroganoff or share Bob McLean's TV 
studio with a cougar?"’ 

He might have added history to the 
list of subjects marshalled in his 
arguments. Certainly his sense of the 
past is highly developed, and figures as 
an important theme in his publication. 
‘The three most important events in 
Canadian history,'' he writes in his 
book, ''were settlement, settlement and 
settlement. Its structures are its 
testimony; its buildings are its heritage, 
to a degree which perhaps surpasses that 
of any other country in the Western 
world.'' A peculiar and very specialized 
reading of Canadian history, no doubt, 
but issuing from a mind comfortable 
with new ideas. 

In his book the author breezes on to 
cite Majorian, Roman Emperor in 457 
A.D. and proponent of the world's first 
heritage legislation. He mentions 
Majorian as well during the interview. 

continued > 





A COMMITTEE of the Canadian 
Standards Association is studying a 
recommendation to put new building 
blueprints on microfilm for the 
wreckers who will need to refer to 
them ‘'in thirty years'’’. We have 
entered the age of disposable 
architecture. What comes next: 
disposable art? disposable culture? 
disposable civilization? 

The heritage movement stands for 
the principle that man has 
consciously attempted to bring lasting 
improvements to his environment. A 
society which is not capable of 
appreciating that effort is not capable 
of understanding the meaning of 
initiative and creativity in particular, 
and lasting values in general. Such a 
society is consequently not likely to 
produce any lasting achievement of 
its own. 

That is the basis on which the first 
heritage statute was passed by 
Majorian in Rome in 457 A.D. It was 
hoped that the heritage of the past 
would serve as an inspiration for the 
accomplishments of the future. 
Instead, Majorian was assassinated, 
his reforms suppressed and, in 
Gibbon's words, ‘'the degenerate 
Romans, who converted the spoil to 
their own emolument, demolished 
with sacrilegious hands the labours of 
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Marc Denhez on Majorian's Law: 
































their ancestors.'' Majorian was, 
however, vindicated in one crucial 
respect: history proved that he was 
indeed correct in treating disregard 
for heritage as symptomatic of 
general culture stagnation. Within 
fifteen years of his death, the Empire 
in the West had collapsed. 

Historical parallels are, of course, 
too simplistic. It is unlikely that our 
society is on the verge of collapse; it 
rests too heavily upon technology, 
which is continuing to evolve. But 
what about our culture? Where is it 
going? For that matter, does anybody 
really know where our culture has 
been going over the last forty years? 

Like all other products in the 
consumer society, it has become mass 
producible, mass usable, mass 
disposable. It suffers primarily from 
an overdose of transience. Although 
change is an indispensable ingredient 
of our society, the word ‘'progress"’ 
implies change of lasting value; 
otherwise, change will simply be a 
superficial disguise for fundamental 
stagnation and ultimate decadence. 


OJ 





Excerpted from Heritage Strikes Back, 
published by Heritage Canada and Fitzhenry 
& Whiteside. 
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Be le D'EMPLOIS DE MONTREAL 


MONTREAL JOB EXCHANGE/LA BOURSE 
D’EMPLOIS DE MONTREAL can reduce the un- 


certainty, the delay and the cost of the job selection 
process by putting qualified applicants in touch with 
companies easily and quickly. 


MONTREAL JOB EXCHANGE is a new and unique 
service covering all of Quebec. Very soon we plan to 
extend our services across Canada. 


Our individual members come from middle management 
in the administrative, technical and professional sectors. 
Our company members are large and medium sized firms 
that represent all sectors of industry. 


OUR SYSTEM ALLOWS OGR SYSTEM ALLOWS 


CANDIDATES TO: COMPANIES TO: 

e introduce their own c.v. to ® spend less time in 
an employer, exactly as recruitment since our 
written by them services are fast and 

e keep their identity con- PiaUtse 
fidential until they per- e spend significantly less of 
sonally agree to further their budget in advertising 
pursue a specific job e use a flexible system that 
opportunity can respond to the varied 

e be presented to future needs of a wide range of 
employers without sub- users 
jective evaluation on our é have access to our bank-of 
part c.v. representing a large 

® receive statistics and in- sampling of professional 
formation on career candidates 
planning contained in our ¢ belong to a highly 
monthly newsletter at the professional service that 
cost of $25.00 per year. stresses confidentiality and 

objectivity in the selection 
process. 


We are neither a recruitment agency nor an employment 
bureau. We offer our services to companies and individuals 
alike, through a computerized matching system. We do 
take part in any of the other stages of the selection process. 


For further information please contact: 
MONTREAL JOB EXCHANGE/ 
LA BOURSE D’EMPLOIS DE MONTREAL 


1110 Sherbrooke St. West Montreal, Que. 
Suite 2206 H3A 1G8 


Tel: (514) 849-4125 
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> continued 

Asked what the principal gain has been 
over the past decade in the fight to save 
Canada’s old buildings, he replies: ‘’Ten 
years ago 99% of the decision-makers in 
North America believed that bigger was 
better. Progress, in the sense of the 
visionary unshackled by the past, was 
paramount. Now, partly because of the 
energy crisis, there is a growing 
sophistication in society generally, a 
realization that everything is connected 
to everything else. People have more or 
less discarded the old notion that 
progress means the huge, disconnected, 
grandiose showpiece.'’ We're coming 
closer, he says, to the philosophy of 
Majorian, who believed that a society 
measures its health and vibrance by its 
degrees of attachment to and respect for 
the past. 

‘'T really believe,’’ he concludes, ‘'that 
it boils down to a simple choice, 
conservation and glorification of the 
past, or social stagnation." 

Looking ahead in practical terms, 
Denhez sees tax law reform as the single 
most important event on the horizon for 
Canada's heritage conservationists. As 
Canadian law now stands, it is 
financially advantageous for a developer 
to demolish his old buildings. For 
several years Denhez has been studying 
this issue and, on behalf of a growing 
constituency, pressing Revenue Canada 
for changes. 

‘Heritage Canada, of course, favours a 
new law, but so do a number of other 
formidable allies. Virtually every 
province is in favour, and some have 
even passed formal resolutions to that 
effect.'' Denhez estimates that the tax 
law revisions now have a 50 percent 
chance of making it through the 
Department of Finance to Canada's 
statute books. 

Quickly denying any suggestion that 
he might also be the country's foremost 
legal authority on Inuit issues, he 
mentions another lawyer, and then adds 
with a grin: ''But I've just hired him." 
As senior counsel for the Inuit Tapirisat 
of Canada, Denhez is pushing for 
Territorial status for the eastern arctic. 
Eventually the group wants their area 
declared a province. 

Is there any connection between 
heritage law and his work with the 
Inuit? ‘‘Sure. The two issues have a 
common root. As the environment goes, 
so goes the culture. In both areas I'm 
working to preserve cultural values. The 
Inuit have always believed that their 
culture and their surroundings were 
intertwined. Others are beginning to see 
their point. That, as I understand it, is 
what heritage is all about.'’L! 
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Excerpt from Drapeau (Clarke- 


Irwin, 1980) by Brian McKenna 
and Susan Purcell reprinted by 
permission. 


Vision One man wanted a subway. The 


other thought a new expressway 


ayjezey 


By BRIAN MCKENNA (BA '‘68) 
AND SUSAN PURCELL 


HEN DRAPEAU took power 
Wes Lucien Saulnier as his new 

executive committee chairman in 
1960, they also set about developing 
Montreal's transit system, which 
comprised a dilapidated network of 
electric streetcars and a growing fleet of 
diesel buses. To go hand in hand with 
the building boom, Drapeau planned an 
assault on the question of rapid transit. 
While the Civic Party platform promised 
a subway, Drapeau wanted a 
monorail—a streamlined train powered 
by electricity which would run through 
the city on a single concrete elevated 
track. 

A firm from France which had 
constructed an experimental monorail 
outside Paris rented the Royal Suite of 
the Windsor Hotel for a presentation to 
the city. Drapeau, Saulnier and Gerry 
Snyder, who had been brought aboard 
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network and a monorail system would be the 
modern answer to Montreal's transport needs. What 
follows is a revealing account of how the Metro came 
to be, excerpted from the just-released biography of 

—- PRA PE Jean Drapeau. 


as executive committee vice-chairman 
and also as the pipeline to English 
Montreal, were shown a film depicting 
the monorail as the transportation 
system of the future. Drapeau's 
enthusiasm soared. Saulnier grew 
quietly angry. He was determined to 
scotch the idea, which he regarded as 
totally impractical in the face of 
Montreal's fierce winters. The Civic 
Party had promised a subway, largely 
because of Saulnier’s insistence: he was 
convinced that any mass transit system 
must run underground. 

‘It's a funny thing for me to read that 
Jean Drapeau is going to go into the 
history books as Mr. Métro,"' says 
Saulnier. The argument between 
Saulnier and Drapeau raged behind 
closed doors for the first months of their 
administration. It came to a head in late 
1960. Saulnier remembers attending a 
council meeting to complete planning 
for the next year's budget. He scribbled 

continued > 





™ continued 

a note and passed it down to the mayor: 
‘'T told him ‘The minute the budget is 
passed, I'm taking a plane to Paris to see 
the goddamn contraption you think 
you're going to build in Montreal. I'm 
going to see it for myself. If you want to 
come, you're welcome. If you don't, I'm 
going just the same.’ 

''So the next morning we flew to Paris 
and went straight out to the site of the 
monorail. Afterwards, we came back to 
the hotel. The mayor didn't say 
anything, and I didn't say a word either. 
It was so clear that this monorail was 
just a plaything for amusement parks 
and places like that. We went to dinner 
and he still didn't say anything. 
Finally—it must have been 10 p.m.—he 
said ‘What do you think?’ 

'' "Me? My mind isn't changed. What 
do you think?’ 

‘Well, he said he was forced to agree 
that it would require a few more years 
of ironing out the bugs before the 
prototype would be ready for a major 
metropolis like Montreal. I suggested, 
since we were in Paris anyway, why not 
visit their subway system which had 
rubber tires. 

''So the following day we were given a 


Saulnier 


guided tour of the Métro. The mayor be 
came infused with the same fervour he 
had demonstrated for the monorail.’ 

With Drapeau and Saulnier now 
united, planning for the Montreal 
subway moved along swiftly. Both were 
determined that it would be announced 
and underway in time for the next 
election. Claude Robillard, the City of 
Montreal's planning director, 
accompanied by a talented young 
assistant named Guy Legault, came to 
Saulnier with the original idea of hiring 
a separate architect to design each 
station. All wanted to avoid the ugly 
uniformity of the world's subway 
systems—London’'s noisy and dirty 
‘'tube'', Toronto's subway of the time 
where the stations resembled public 
washrooms, New York's hellhole of dirt, 
graffiti and terror. 

The Révolution Tranquille was in full 
swing under the Lesage government and 
a whole new generation was bent on 
purging the province of its clichés—its 
fusty image of a priest-ridden, slightly 
backward place still stuck in the rut of 
an ox-cart age, muddy with corrupt 
police officers and bilious judges and 
run by a nest of venal politicians. 


The mayor didn't say 
anything, and I didn’t say 
a word either. It was so 
clear that this monorail 
was just a plaything for 
amusement parks and 
places like that.” 
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Whether the new leaders were 
members of the Equipe de 
Tonnerre—the thunder team, as the 
provincial cabinet was called—or the 
new Montreal administration, the feeling 
was the same. Whatever was done must 
be accomplished with the style and 
grace displayed for the Western world 
by President John Kennedy's 
administration in Washington—but in 
Quebec it must be done one better. To 
survive, French Canadians must create 
systems, institutions and monuments 
that would leave a lasting imprint. In 
October 1960, with great fanfare, the 
mayor announced that a 16-mile, 
$132-million subway would be dug. On 
Michelin tires its elegant blue cars 
would move along a special track with 
the speed of the wind. Its 22 stations 
would be sculpted individually and with 
panache, some florentined with stained- 
glass windows, emblazoned with great 
coloured circles of ceramic art, still 
others fashioned with rough, huge 
concrete pillars—all of them cathedrals 
to modern transportation. 

By the time it opened in 1966, the 
subway would stretch not 16, but 21 
miles, and cost $213.7 million. William 
Tetley, at the time a city councillor in 
another municipality, wrote a report 
criticizing the Montreal Métro as being 
too costly. He pointed out that unlike 
subway systems elsewhere in the world, 
the Métro would never be able to utilize 
open-cut construction in less populated 
areas. Because the subway could not 
travel out of doors, it also could not be 
built over any of Montreal's many 
bridges but instead had to be tunnelled 
under the St. Lawrence, a vastly more 
expensive operation. But Tetley's 
criticisms were generally ignored in the 
general euphoria of seeing construction 
begin. Drapeau had come to believe that 
in the same way that they buy the most 
expensive cars in Canada, Quebecers 
and Montrealers in particular wanted 
the best from their public officials. And 
in Drapeau's mind, this meant that cost 
was never an overriding factor.L 





McKenna and Purcell 


Biographers 
develop ‘grudging 
admiration” for 
Drapeau. 


FEW COUPLES can claim to have spent 
the last four years concentrating on Jean 
Drapeau. 

But Brian McKenna (BA’68) needed a 
partner to write and research a book 
about Montreal's somewhat reclusive 
mayor and looked no further than his 
wife, Susan Purcell, former Montreal 
Star and CBC reporter. Drapeau covers 
the mayor from birth to Malouf. 


McKenna, a producer with CBC 
television's fifth estate, did a one-hour 
documentary about Drapeau in 1974 and 
on the eve of the Olympics wrote a 
cover story for Weekend Magazine, 
sparking Clarke-Irwin's proposal. 


‘I knew I couldn't do it alone, so I 
teamed up with Susan,''’ McKenna says. 
‘The book was very much a joint effort. 
Susan did the lion's share of the 
research and I did the lion's share of the 
writing.'’ But, as Purcell acknowledges, 


‘We both did both.” 


‘Drapeau is based on interviews with — 
over 100 people who know the mayor, 
and archival material, such as the 
30-year correspondence between 
Drapeau and Lionel Groulx, discovered 
in the long-time Quebec nationalists 
Outremont home. 

Drapeau at first refused to be 
interviewed, McKenna says. ‘'But I 
guess it eventually got back to him. We 
kept writing to him and he finally 
accepted.'’ He allowed them a total of 
20 hours, ‘‘as much to find out what we 
knew as to give out information.” 

Drapeau is the first book for both 
McKenna and Purcell. ‘'It's the first 
time we embarked on anything this 
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crazy,'' Purcell says. ‘With two kids at 
home (four-and-a-half, 18 months) I had 
to do a lot of juggling.”’ 

So did McKenna, with his full-time job 
at the CBC. ‘'It was an incredibly 
enriching experience for Susan and me. 
It brought us immeasurably closer, gave 
us a reference point beyond the family, 
which is extremely valuable. 

''I'm happy with the book,”’ he adds. 
“It's our first project and I’m sure its 
limitations will be pointed out by the 
critics. But it's a good solid piece as a 
journalistic biography of the mayor.” 

The writers were left with a grudging 
admiration for Drapeau. '’He's a 
marvellous politician,’' Purcell concedes. 
‘Look at the records, the facts should 
hang the man. But people keep electing 
him. He just lies low and (concerning 
the Olympics, Malouf, and his delayed 
rebuttal) if he lies longer, it will fade a 
little more."' 

Long before his professional career 
with the Montreal Star and the CBC, 
McKenna was a reporter for the Loyola 
News: ''You could say I majored in the 
student newspaper."’ 

He actually studied English and then 
Communication Studies, and credits 
two professors, John Buell and Gerald 
MacGuigan, ‘with giving me whatever 
scope I have as a writer.’ His 
admiration for Buell was such that he 
switched over to Communication 
Studies when Buell did. 

Purcell, a University of Toronto 
graduate, worked at the Montreal Star 
from 1967 to 1973, and then moved over 
to the CBC. She and McKenna were 
married in 1974. HOWARD SHRIER 


War, the family and Old 
abe ween of Class of 1932, recent - 


HARRY HEMENS 


Occupational history Municipal judge, Rosemere; partner Our round-up shows a var lely of occupational roles w 
with firm of Hemens, Harris, et al; director, vice since graduates descended on depression-struck Montr 


president, secretary and counsel for Dupont of Canada; 
director, Quebec Distilleries and Denison Manufacturing; 
Concordia University chancellor. 

Activities/hobbies Travel, reading, golf; planning trip to 
Australia and New Zealand, 

Last book read The Devil's Alternative by Frederick 
Forsythe. 

Quotes 1. ‘'I don't believe there will be a major war 
because the super powers are afraid of a nuclear conflict. 
2. ''I look forward to a united Canada."' 3. ‘‘I am 
convinced that the merger of Loyola and Sir George has 
been a success."' 


it 


LAURENCE BYRNE (Not in picture) 


Occupational history Federal department of 
agriculture—animal disease research institute; Ayerst 
Laboratories—biological control unit, retired as assistant 
director of the biologics control lab with National Health 
and Welfare in 1976. 

Activities/hobbies Enjoys vacationing in Danford Lake, 
Quebec. 

Last book read A Man Called Intrepid by William Stevenson 
Quote No comment 


CLARENCE QUINLAN 


Occupational history Corporate insurance lawyer; judge of 
the Montreal Municipal Court until retirement in 1976. 
Activities/hobbies Irish studies and culture; chairman of 
Saint Patrick’s Society committee on Irish cultural 
development; Quebec Liberal politics; working on book 
comparing crime in the ‘50s and ‘60s to crime in the ‘80s. 


Last book read The Man Who Was Thursday by G.K. 

Chesterton. Occupational history School teacher in the Montreal Catholic 

Quotes 1. The break-up of the family could be the oe School Commission and general insurance agent affiliated 
with Maritime Life since 1949. 


precursor of the demise of western society if Christian a 
morals and responsibility are not restored." 2. '’A truly Activi ties/hobbies Trav elling ‘ o Ireland and Florida, golf, 
rehabilitated criminal is a person who has been given the reading historical biographies and daily exercise. ; 
chance to find something he likes in himself. Last: book eae ite Ascent a) Man by Jacob BIGAOWSEI. 
Rehabilitation often results from serving the public good Quotes 1. “I love my line of work because it involves 
‘Gia hospitalamoldiage home meeting people and making friends.'' 2. '’There is a shift 
back to old fashioned moral principles in the air. The 
family is very important to me because I believe it is the 
basis of a strong society."’ 





EDMUND Cuppiny (Not in picture) 


ALFRED SAVARD 


Occupational history J.C. Rogers and Company, a small law ) 
ficm: Robin A Mille--ecedit legal and export ED LENNON 
departments; Department of Trade and Commerce—Latin 
America Desk (Postings: Bogota, Havana); Tokyo, New 
Orleans and Lisbon, after which he retired in 1976.) 
Activities/hobbies Golf, tennis and racquet ball. 

Last book read The Canadians by George Woodcock. 

Quotes 1. ‘’Never look back.'’: 2. '’I always thought that 
the Trade and Commerce Department offered a special 
kind of service.'’ 3. ‘'I had an excellent few years serving 
under C.D. Howe during which I learned a great deal." 


Occupational history Statistician, Canadian 
Pacific—retirement in 1975. 

Activities/hobbies Attends all out-of-town games of both the 
McGill and Concordia teams; golf, gardening, travel; 
organizes monthly get-togethers for the Loyola class of 
1932 at the Chambre de Commerce. 

Last book read The Devil's Alternative by Frederick Forsythe. 
Quotes 1. ‘'I am pleased that our class has kept together 
more than most other classes.'' 2. '‘My greatest 
accomplishment has been having a happy family.'' 3. ‘'I 
predict another conventional war sometime in the next 
ten years."' 
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d Loyola play on minds 
f reunion survey shows. 
Association—member of the Canadian Sports Hall of 


5 were filled, notably in law, Fame. 

ntreal. Activities/hobbies Tournament manager for the Quebec Golf 
Association, golf and staying active. 

Last book read War and Remembrance by Herman Wouk. 
Quotes 1. ‘’Met old Hitler at the 1936 Olympics. He came 
right up to me as I walked off the ice and stared because I 
complied with the U.S. government rule that stated that 
American athletes should not salute him. I started to 
salute but realized that my hockey stick was in my hand 
and I would break his nose if I complied." 2. ''I look 
forward to the day when Loyola will be a powerhouse in 
football, once again."’ 


JAMES BRENDAN O'CONNOR 


Occupational history Past member of the Legal Section of 
the Canadian Life Officers Association; lecturer in 
insurance law at McGill; past member of the Executive 
Committee of the Quebec Provincial Division of the 
Canadian Red Cross, past Vice-president of the Canadian 
Bar Association for the province of Quebec and at present 
Justice of the Quebec Superior Court. 

Activities/hobbies Tennis, walking to work and vacationing 
in North Hatley, Quebec. 

Last book read A Book For Judges by J.O. Wilson. 

Quotes '’I hesitate to express any opinions because a judge 
may have a case before him where these issues are 
involved."' 


JACQUES MASSON 


Occupational history Canadian Military Headquarters in 
London during WW II, lawyer for the Veteran's Charter 
and legal counsel for the Department of Justice in 








FATHER ART NELSON S.]. Montreal; started a now defunct publishing house in 
Montreal and is past president Société des éditeurs 

Occupational history Taught French and established canadiennes du livres francaises. 

language laboratories at Loyola; founded Belmore House. Activities/hobbies Writing a book about the Seigneurie de 

Activities/hobbies Offers spiritual exercises at the St. Terrebonne; travelling to France to gather information for 

Ignatius of Loyola parish, based on the life and conversion his book. 

of St. Ignatius. Last book read My White House Years by Henry Kissinger. 

Last book read The Healing of the Person by Dr. Paul Quote '’History is not the past. It is always the present 

Tournier. | interpreted today. You can't speak of the future and today 

Quotes 1. ‘'In 50 years, western nations will evolve so is only a passing moment." 


that, for example, blacks will have a share of power in the 
United States and minorities will have more power in 


* Canada. These events will take place by the force of their JACQUES BRUNEAU 
numbers within the western democracies."’ 2. '‘We lost 
the family spirit at Loyola a long time ago."' 3. '’Univer- Occupational history Chairman of surgery at Université de 
sity curriculum should include more of an emphasis on Montréal and chief surgeon at Montreal's Hotel Dieu; 
¥ the fine arts because these subjects interest the intuitive travelled to China at the request of the Chinese Medical 
part of the mind." Academy to study surgical procedures; currently professor 
emeritus at U of M; retired chief surgeon at H6étel Dieu in 
1970. 
FRANK SHAUGHNESSY Activities/hobbies Gardening, fitness, Chinese art, history 
and culture; research on computerized monitoring of 
Occupational history Retired from the position of regional wound infection. 3 
services manager at Bell Canada in 1973 in order to work Last book read My White House Years by Henry Kissinger. 
for the Canadian Olympic Organizing Committee's 1976 Quotes 1. '’The introduction of acupuncture techniques to 
games in Montreal; member of the U.S. Olympic hockey America has opened the door to widespread quackery." 2. 
team in 1936, former member of the executive, ‘A man who is satisfied with his life's work should not 
Summerlea Golf Club; Canadian Catholic Charities; regret taking a lesser job after he retires.'' 3. '‘In my time 
Canadian Ski Association, Quebec Golf Loyola produced critical, investigative minds.” L] 
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A Special Magazine. 
A Special Offer. 


Join the 20,000 senior executives who keep on Four issues — a year’s worth of reading — can be 
top of regional, national and international business yours at the special rate* of only $4. 
topics through the pages of Canada’s most exciting 
business magazine. 











The Montreal Business Report. Please send me the next four Business Reports at the special 
Concordia rate. | enclose payment of $4 ($6, regular rate; $8, 
Four times a year it provides background. Insight. outside Canada). 


Controversy. News. Each well-designed package is 
loaded with solid information on a broad range of 
business-related subjects viewed from a regional Address 
perspective. 


Name 


The Business Report's exclusive coverage 1s 
compiled for you by an all-star team of journalists, ee Postal Coders ‘ 
academics and senior officials in business and 
government. People like Pierre Trudeau, Reneé 
Lévesque, Don McGillivray of Southam News and The Montreal Business Report 


Michel Nadeau of Le Devoir. 1560 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, Suite 207-3 
Montreal, Quebec H3G IN 1 





Join the decision-makers. Subscribe. 


*Concordia alumni with Canadian addresses only. Others can subscribe at the regular rate of $6 annually ($8, outside Canada). 








THE ConcorpDIA READER 


THE NIGHT THE 


By JOHN METCALF 


HE PHONE RANG. 
It was someone called Corey. Edward Corey. 


He was with External. 

‘What do you mean, ‘External'?’’ 

"Affairs." 

He apologized for the lack of advance warning but 
he had two writers under his wing. Russians. Tour- 
ing the country. A visit sponsored by the Secretary 
of State. Professor Hetherington was laying on an au- 
dience. Would I, as Writer-in-Residence, as a matter 
of courtesy, be agreeable to dining with the writers 
beforehand and generally... 

‘Well who are they?" I said. '’And why does the 
Secretary of State want them here?"’ 

The Secretary of State wanted them here, appar- 
ently, as part of a continuing gesture of international 
good will. Cultural reciprocity. And so forth. The 
two celebrated writers were Kutuzov and Borkh. I 
said their names didn’t ring a bell. Borkh wrote 
poems and Kutuzov wrote— 


''What!"' 
‘Fairy tales,’’ repeated Corey. 
"Well. .."I said... 


The reception in the Faculty Club was a select and 
sedate affair. Miniscule open sandwiches, unwilted 
and unsoggy, were on offer by a waiter in a clean, 
white jacket. And the stuff on the sandwiches wasn't 
Xavian either. The Department of External Affairs 
must be, I decided, a power in the land. The Rever- 
end rubicund Father President was gracing us with 
his presence, guarded loosely by Cosimo O'Gorman 
in a plaid vaudeville suit. There were some Deans. 
There was a Director or two. And a scattering of pro- 
fessors to give the affair some body. Another waiter 
with professional aplomb was circulating trays of 
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champagne. I tasted a glass cautiously. It actually was 
champagne. | 

It wasn't of Canadian origin... 

As the champagne man passed, I whipped another 
glass off his tray and said, 

‘A triple cognac on your way back, there's a good 
fellow." 

He inclined his head. 

Suave stuff, this. 

It was like a movie. 

I had consumed a great deal of alcohol in Chez Son 
Pére but not enough to have dulled the pain of the 
reading. I felt, unjustifiably enough, truculent. 

The Russian rumbling began. 

‘‘Pyotr Gregorevich wishes to know if there are in 
Canada many magazines which publish the works of 
literary writers."’ ; 

'Yes,'' I said, '‘Many."’ 

More rumbling. 

‘Pyotr Gregorevich wishes to know the name of 
the magazine which has the largest circulation."' 

I stared at the obsidian eyes of Madame Irena. 

The TV Guide.” 

I still hadn't got over my disappointment with 
Kutuzov and Borkh. They had none of the hallmarks 
of Soviet beastliness. For years I'd glanced through 
fiction full of OGPU men, NKVD men, Beria boys, 
KGB nasties, and here I was stuck with a big twerp 
who wrote fairy tales and a little twerp who wrote 
poems of inordinate length. 

Where, I wanted to cry, are your shoddy suits? Your 
metal teeth? 

I felt distinctly disgruntled. 

Of Corey I hadn't really expected much but even 
he hadn't referred to the buggers as ‘Ivans’ which is 
only standard practice. 

continued > 
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A vast balloon of cognac and a section of arm clad 
in white samite materialized. 

‘Viktor Alexeivich wishes to know if there are 
many Canadian fairy tales." 

‘'They are confined,"' I said, ‘‘largely to the native 
peoples. To the Eskimos and Indians. They are not 
actually fairy tales as such but legends and myths. 
Mainly myths which deal at great length with all the 
usual mythical matter. They have been recorded ex- 
haustively and it seems that scarcely a week goes by 
without some new tome appearing bulging with yet 
more myth. But still the most famous myth of them 
all is called ‘Eskimo Nell’."’ 

Corey frowned at me. 

I warmed the huge snifter in both hands and raised 
an eyebrow at him. 

I was beginning to feel like a plastic duck in a 
shooting gallery and decided, along with Clausewitz, 
that the best method of defense was attack. I asked 
Madame Irena if Borkh and Kutuzov would like me 
to explain to them the nature and workings of liter- 
ary life in Canada. 

Rumbling. 

Yes. They would like that very much. 

Well,’ I said, ‘it's really very much like literary 
life in the USSR. But then again, in certain ways it 
isn't. Both systems, for example, are State-support- 
ed. There is, in Canada, you see, an institution called 
The Canada Council. This Council or Praesidium is 
given money by the State to support the arts.” 

I could feel the cognac warming me as I warmed to 
my theme. 

‘Let us,'’ I said, ''follow the career of an im- 
aginary young writer. He or she wishes to be a 
writer and so writes. Writes let us say poems or 
stories. He then sends them to one of the literary 
magazines. These literary magazines are supported 


by the Canada Council because few people will pay 
actual money to buy them." 

I lighted a cigarette. 

‘We now come to the second stage. When our 
young writer has written and published in these 
magazines let us say a dozen stories, or say thirty 
poems, he applies to the Council for a grant. If the 
Council decides he ought to have one, money is sent 
to him to live on while he writes more poems or 
stories.’ 

The rumble of Madame Irena’'s translation was 
becoming a background noise, ignorable. 

''Now,'' I said. '‘When he has written enough 
stories or poems to make a book, he sends the manu- 
script to any one of the publishers he chooses."’ 

Kutuzov was nodding away. 

‘Again,'' I said, ‘‘our systems are similar for these 
publishing companies are not actually capitalist 
enterprises. They, too, get grants from The Canada 
Council to enable them to publish the manuscripts. "' 

There were loud interruptive rumblings from 
Borkh. 

‘Pyotr Gregorevich wishes to know why, then, 
there is not just one publishing company." 

‘Tell him,"’ I said, ''that it is a complex question 
but that I hope all will soon become clear."' 

I took another swig of cognac. 

I leaned forward. 

‘'We now come,” I said, ''to the big difference in 
the two systems." 

Corey sat impassively with folded arms. 

''T have heard that in Russia,'’ I said, ‘‘books are 
very popular. Huge editions are printed. Hundreds 
of thousands of copies. Excited queues miles long 
form before dawn to lay hands on the stuff hot off 
the press."' 

''Da,"' said Kutuzov. 

Borkh nodded. 

''This,’’ I said, '’'does not happen in Canada. In 
Canada, people do not read books. They do not like 
books." 

Surprise, disbelief, consternation played over the 
faces of Borkh and Kutuzov. 

It was like telling a story to small children. 

I was beginning to enjoy myself. 

‘What then does happen?" I said. ‘'What happens 
is this. The publishers of the books send them to 
book shops where people can buy them. But the peo- 
ple do not buy them. They will not. So the sellers of 
books wait in despair and then they send the books 
back to the publisher.’ 

I raised a lecturing finger. 

‘‘And so,'' I said, ''‘a year later there is a curious 


kind of Canadian festival called Remaindering when 


the publisher sells the books for much less than it 
cost to make them. And then, as a result, The Can- 
ada Council has to give the publisher even more 
money."’ 

rumble-rumble-rumble 

‘No, Pyotr Gregorevich, it does not make sense. 
And so The Canada Council formed a Committee to 
solve the problem."' 

I left them in suspense for a few seconds. 

‘‘And this is how the Committee of the Council 
saw the logic of the problem. If the Council paid the 
writer to write, if it paid the magazine to print, if it 
paid the publisher to publish, it must pay the reader 
to read.’ 
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Council to enable them to publish the manuscripts. "' 
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''T have heard that in Russia,'’ I said, ‘‘books are 
very popular. Huge editions are printed. Hundreds 
of thousands of copies. Excited queues miles long 
form before dawn to lay hands on the stuff hot off 
the press."' 

''Da,'' said Kutuzov. 

Borkh nodded. 

''This,'’ I said, '’'does not happen in Canada. In 
Canada, people do not read books. They do not like 
books." 

Surprise, disbelief, consternation played over the 
faces of Borkh and Kutuzov. 

It was like telling a story to small children. 

I was beginning to enjoy myself. 

''What then does happen?" I said. ''What happens 
is this. The publishers of the books send them to 
book shops where people can buy them. But the peo- 
ple do not buy them. They will not. So the sellers of 
books wait in despair and then they send the books 
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kind of Canadian festival called Remaindering when 


the publisher sells the books for much less than it 
cost to make them. And then, as a result, The Can- 
ada Council has to give the publisher even more 
money."' 
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‘No, Pyotr Gregorevich, it does not make sense. 
And so The Canada Council formed a Committee to 
solve the problem."' 

I left them in suspense for a few seconds. 
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saw the logic of the problem. If the Council paid the 
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paid the publisher to publish, it must pay the reader 
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Kutuzov's eyes were as big as the eyes of the dog 
with eyes like saucers. 

‘But how was the Council to do this? The Commit- 
tee of the Council knew that people would cheat and 
just pretend to have read the books. So the Council 
invented two ways. First, just as an experiment, they 
said that if any Canadian or landed immigrant 
bought a State lottery ticket and failed to win the 
money then, instead of just throwing away the use- 
less ticket, he could take it to a bookstore and the 
bookstore would sell him any Canadian book for 
half-price." 

I took another swig of cognac. 

“But still,''I cried, ''the people would not buy the 
books." 

Borkh shook his head. 

‘Can either of you guess why? You can't?" 

They stared at me. 

‘Because,’ I said, '’the people are sly and cunning 
and knew that if they waited for a year they could 
get the book not for half price but for five cents at 
the Remaindering Festival.” 

Kutuzov was about to say something but I held up 
my hand to stop him. My exposition of the subject, I 
felt, was gathering the pleasing repetition of poems 
for children. This is the house that Jack Built sort of 
thing. 

''So,'' I said, ‘what happened in the end was that 


the Council took up the other suggestion of its Com- 
mittee. If the Council paid the writer to write, the 
magazine to-print, the publisher to publish, and still 
the people would not buy the books—the only thing 
left for the Council to do was to buy the books itself!" 

‘And so,"' I said, ‘every year all the books printed 
are gathered together into huge crates called Book 
Kits Canada and are sent as compulsory gifts to 
underdeveloped countries, hospitals, institutions for 
the blind, prisons, and lunatic asylums."’ 

Corey leaned forward. 

‘Professor Wells,'' he said, '‘is making a joke."’ 

rumble-rumble 

Da?" said Kutuzov. 

‘Not da at all. He has to say that because he is an 
Official of the State."’ 

‘Take it easy,'’ said Corey. 

‘‘Denounce me,” I said, ‘'to the Council! You 
know I speak the truth." 

All four of them were silently staring. 

''In Canada,"' I said quietly, ‘‘all literature is, in ef- 
fect, samizdat."' 

I sat back well pleased with both the form and ac- 
curacy of this exposition. With an airy wave of my 
balloon, I summoned the waiter in wondrous white 
and instructed him to refill it. There was much inter- 
Russian rumbling going on. 

Stick that, I thought, up your samovar. [) 


AURORA/ANNA MARIE 


By TERENCE BYRNES 


from Aurora to Flynn's. And if we could hitch a 
ride, it was even better because Flynn's store was 
the starting point for our walks. After a Coke at 
Flynn's the only problem was waiting for Anna 
Marie to come out of the john, which I think must be 
one of her favorite locations. Then we would walk 
back to town and this was always the best part of all. 
If the afternoon was warm enough we could un- 
button our long coats all the way and let them flap 
around in the wind. Anna Marie would just as soon 
have kept her coat closed to hide her fatty thighs, but 
she couldn't very well walk bundled like an eskimo 
with me beside her all free and easy. As for myself, it 
was always the shortest skirt the law would allow 
and most often a white blouse tucked into it. Since 


[: WAS OUR USUAL custom to walk quickly 
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I'm not very tall the blouse was usually pinned up 
on itself so as not to show out the bottom of my skirt. 
We had the same coats—grey plastic that looks like 
wet leather. And since no one looks that far down, 
we could get away with school shoes, which always 
got grey with dust anyways. 

It's been about three years since we started our 
walks. Once we had a fight about whose idea it was 
in the first place but I believe it was something that 
had to happen regardless of anyone having ideas 
about it. Aurora, where we live, is a place Cham- 
plain paddled through, only the locks weren't there 
then. In the spring, it fills up with American tourists 
and there are so many New York licence plates 
around that I think the Americans must live at least 
six in every cabin. Prices go up because they pay for 
everything without checking first how much is in 
their wallets. And in the winter, when they're back 
in the States, they pay again to have the snow 
shovelled off the roofs of their cabins. Sometimes, 
when they first build a cabin, no one tells them how 
heavy the snow can be and in March it just pushes 
the roof on through to the floor. Usually all four 


tm..sides of the cabin are down and it looks like a 


~ wooden apron around an ugly pile of melting snow. 
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SANDRA LEE SCHEUER 


(Killed at Kent State University on May 4, 1970 
by the Ohio National Guard) 


You might have met her on a Saturday night 
cutting precise circles, clockwise, at the Moon-Glo 
Roller Rink, or walking with quick step 


between the campus and a green two-storey house, 
where the room was always tidy, the bed made, 
the books in confraternity on the shelves. 


She did not throw stones, major in philosophy 
or set fire to buildings, though acquaintances say 
she hated war, had heard of Cambodia. 


In truth she wore a modicum of make-up, a brassiere, 
and could, no doubt, more easily have married a guardsman 
than cursed or put a flower in his rifle barrel. 


While the armouries burned she studied, 


Some town people even steal paintings from fallen 
cabin walls. But the funny thing is that the paintings 
are usually cheap pictures of trees and snow, and 
most of the year they can get that just by looking out 
the window. 

Since staring out the window at trees and snow 
isn't the most exciting thing in the world, you can 
see why Anna Marie and I like to show off during 
the summer. At first we had no money to get better 
clothes from the discount houses in Lindsay and 
Bobcaygeon and, not being men, we couldn't very 
well take Americans on fishing trips or shovel off 
their roofs. Then McGuire's Clothing opened in Bob- 
caygeon and we worked on the weekends for a dol- 
lar and got the pick of clothes as soon as they came. 
Not long after that, the summer people started to 
notice us walking back from Flynn's. 


When we walk, we first stop at the elementary 
schoolhouse, which, you'd better believe, has no one 
near it when school's not in. It sits back from the 
road far enough to leave Anna Marie panting by the 
time we get there, but the water pump never needs 
priming and we get to wash off some of the road 
dust. The school usually has all its windows broken 
by summer time and why they bother to replace 
them I'll never know because birds are all the time 
trying to fly through and a big crow goes through 
like nothing was there. There are always two or 
three dead ones inside. Once someone had broken 
the school door open and I tried to talk Anna Marie 
into going in with me to see if there was any chalk 
left lying around, but she was afraid that there were 
bats and that cooties lived in the walls. The last 
wouldn't surprise me because the kids in this school, 
when they stand in front of you, have trails like foot- 
paths all up and down the backs of their heads. 

After we visit the school it's back to the road and 
maybe we get a ride. Or maybe we pass one up if it's 
people who live around here. But for the most part 
they don't recognize us and think we're Americans 


anyways, so they let us walk. A long convertible that 
smelled of fish stopped for us once and Anna Marie 
and I both had to get into the front seat because the 
back was filled with fishing tackle and what looked 
like a ton of muskies and catfish. The guy driving 
was from New York, of course. He kept reaching 
across us to make sure the door was locked and each 
time pushed his arm against my bosom while he jig- 
gled the door handle. Finally, he did the same thing 
to Anna Marie, and right there, she tried to open the 
door and get out. I had to hold her in, or I swear the 
girl would have jumped onto the road. Since she's 
three years older than me, I expected that she could 
handle herself a little better than that but no, the guy 
couldn't have done much more, seeing as how it was 
a convertible with the top down. He couldn't very 
well have jumped on her with the whole countryside 
watching. 

When Anna Marie got herself calmed down, she 
begged to be let out. The guy from New York stop- 
ped the car and asked if I wanted to go too, but I 
couldn't let him think that I was no better than Anna 
Marie so I opened the door and let her out. She stood 
there looking at me from the side of the road and as 
we took off again I smiled and waved at her until it 
looked like the poor girl was going to cry. After that, 
she never asked to be let out again, no matter what 
happened in the front seat. | 

When we were on our way I let the guy do pretty 
much what he wanted, which wasn't so bad because 
he was very good looking. He drove me close to my 
house and put a ten dollar bill in my hand. I was sur- 
prised to see this and asked him what gives and he 
told me he'd be back to pick me up that night to go 
on a date. I took it because I knew he was a fool and 
would never show up again. Of course I was right, 
and when Anna Marie saw the money, she actually 
did cry. 

But it was unusual for us to get a ride from the 
elementary schoolhouse and if it was a nice day, we 
were just as happy to walk on to Butor's. Or at least 


And while they milled and shouted on the commons 
she helped a boy named Billy with his lisp, saying 


Hiss, Billy, like a snake. That's it. SSSSSSSS, 


bent low over notes, speech therapy books, pages 
open at sections on impairment, physiology. 


tongue well up and back behind your teeth. 

Now buzz, Billy, like a bee. Feel the air 

vibrating in my windpipe as I breathe? 

As she walked in sunlight through the parking-lot 


at noon, feeling the world a passing lovely place, 
a young guardsman, who had his sights on her, 


was going down on one knee as if he might propose. 
His declaration, unmistakable, articulate, 
flowered within her, passed through her neck, 


severed her trachea, taking her breath away. 
Now who will burn the midnight oil for Billy, 
ensure the perilous freedom of his speech? 


And who will see her skating at the Moon-Glo 
Roller Rink, the eight small wooden wheels making 
their countless revolutions on the floor? 
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we had always been told the place belonged to Butor 
even though we had never seen him. There was only 
what was left of his house which was burned out ex- 
cept for the walls. No one was sure who the property 
belonged to now because Butor died in the fire, but 
since he was French everyone was sure that he must 
have a big family somewhere in Quebec just waiting 
to claim it. Anna Marie of course is French, but she 
doesn't have an accent and there isn't any church for 
her to go to in thirty miles. Her family holds private 
services all for itself on Sundays and some people 
believe they kill animals and sing songs to them. For 
a fact I know this isn't true because that girl walks to 
the other side of the road when she sees a squashed 
frog. 

Anna Marie is the main reason for stopping at old 
Butor's house. I'd just as soon pass it up because 
burrs grow thick around it and snakes sometimes 
sun themselves on what's left of the slate path from 
the road. Every time we stop there Anna Marie 
makes me promise not to tell anyone and then she 


gets on one side of the burned-out window while I. 


stand on the other. Then she tells me things that are 
mostly stupid. Like she picks her nose and spends 
more money than she should on clothes and to top it 
all off, she claims that she ‘‘abuses herself,’’ but I've 
never seen a less abused girl than that one. 

There are other stops. In the spring the Presby- 
terian church taps the maples that stand around it so 
we just go in and help ourselves to a few cups of sap 
before it gets boiled down. Then there is Bud 
Finley's house, the only house between Flynn's and 
town with people living in it. When Bud's parents 
aren't there, which is most of the time, things can 
get pretty wild. Especially since they had the hydro- 
electric installed and Bud walked off with the 
school's record player. Anna Marie and I dance and 
Bud joins in by trying to play a waste basket, which 


adds nothing at all to the music. But Bud is also good 
looking and has a steady job. Even Anna Marie likes 
him, but she isn't any competition since he's about 
as Catholic as I am. 

Bud's is usually our last stop. But, if it is still light 
outside when we leave his place; there's always the 
locks beside the river that goes through town. When 
the locks have been closed all day the fish get trap- 
ped in small rock pools. Anna Marie likes this place 
most of all and calls it her personal aquarium. Some- 
times, there is even a muskie with his back sticking 
just above the water and kids try to gaff it and haul it 
out of the water. Most of the time though, only a few 
carp get caught in the pools and they're not suppos- 
ed to be good eating because they live on garbage. 
The carp mostly stay in one place and move their 
tails from side to side as if they were fighting a cur- 
rent, but the pools are quiet and the water takes a 
long time to drain off. If we stop to talk for an hour, 
when we leave, the fish are in the same position and 
the water is still high enough to cover them. If the 
locks stay closed all night, bears come from the 
woods and pull the fish from the pools. I'm sure they 
don't have any trouble catching them because the 
carp must just float there, wondering why the river 
is moving so slow. 

This year I will be old enough to quit school. Anna 
Marie has one more year to go before they make her 
drop out because she's too old. I would be going into 
Second Form, but nine years of school is already 
enough. McGuire's has offered me a full time job 
and if I stayed in school any longer, someone else 
would get it for sure. If the job gets too boring, Bud is 
always around and he's no fool, so I figure I can 
marry him. But right now there's no need for me to 
think about that. The weather is warm now and 
Anna Marie is still my friend and soon we'll be walk- 
ing every week. [] 


AN ENTRY INTO CIVILIZATION 


By HENRY BEISSEL 


Rattlesnake I know the world better than the two of 
you put together. I'm closer to it. —Do you really 
have any doubts that Ishi made love to his sister? He 
look rather wretched now. It's difficult to imagine 
him lying with any woman. But think of him as a 
strapping young brave. They slept together in the 
same hut. What d'you expect? 


Eagle They shared a hut with the rest of the tribe. A 
handful of survivors with nowhere to go. 

Coyote The question is—did he or did he not make 
love to his sister? 


Eagle Fear and deprivation create intimacies beyond 
passion. 


Rattlesnake That's what I mean—intimacies! They 
were intimate. 


Ishi (cries out) No, no! (Pause. Then softly) We loved 
each other, my sister and I. But we... never fulfil- 
led ourselves... as lovers. 


Coyote The distinction is arbitrary. 
Rattlesnake She lusted after your flesh. 


Ishi There were only four of us left: my mother, my 
uncle the Shaman, my sister and I. The rest had 
died. 


Coyote She wanted you for a husband. 
Ishi Who else was left? 
Rattlesnake There you've got it. He admits it. 


Eagle How you slither over the surface of things, 
Rattlesnake! continued > 
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UNDER COYOTE'S 
EYE 

This is a dramatized ver- 
sion of the true story of 
Ishi, last survivor of the 
Yahi Indian tribe wiped 
out by white settlers ear- 
ly this century. In scenes 
excerpted here, Ishi, hav- 
ing wandered into civil- 
ization, sits waiting in a 
California jail. Super- 
natural and natural meet 
as he relives the moral 
dilemma that confronted 
him and his sister. 
Published by Quadrant 
Editions; reprinted by 
permission. 


UNDER COYOTE’S Ishi There were moments of desire. They coiled up 
EYE through my flesh like snakes. 


HENRY BEISSEL Rattlesnake Your metaphors are offensive. 


Ishi In my dreams I sometimes held my sister 
close... too close—but only in my dreams. 


Rattlesnake Are you trying to tell us you did it in your 
sleep? 

Coyote That's no excuse. 

Eagle Remember the fate of the Loon Girl. 


Ishi Don't you understand? Desire was not the 
issue—survival was! My sister and I were the only 
man and woman left who could make children. 
Rattlesnake So, naturally, you mated with her. 

Ishi All living things crave to go on breathing, sing- 
ing, loving—do the spirits condemn us for that? 


Coyote You haven't answered the question. Did you 
or did you not mate with your sister? 
Pause. 


Eagle (prompting) You denied her. 
Ishi Yes. 
Eagle As the Shaman had instructed you. 


Ishi No, I denied her by default. I couldn't decide 
between the ancient taboo and the life of my people. 
Coyote What matters is that you did not break the 
law. 

Ishi But was I right to deny her? Would it not have 
been better to defy you for the sake of generations of 
Yahi? Was I right to deny my sister fulfilment and 
my people survival? 


Eagle Nothing survives in the eternal flux of things. 
Coyote You did what you had to do. 


Rattlesnake And see where it's got you! 

From offstage voices hawking newspapers. 

Voice A (offstage) Special, special! Wild Indian Cap- 
tured at Oroville. 

Voice B (offstage) The most Uncivilized Man in 
America! Special edition! Last of a Lost Tribe! 

Voice A (offstage) Special Report on Aborigines found 
in California Wilderness! 

Voice B (offstage) Extra, extra! Primitive Mystery 
Man jailed at Oroville! Last Survivor from the Stone 
Age! 

Voice A (offstage) Lone Savage Comes to Slaughter- 
house! Anthropologists Baffled! 

Voice B (offstage) Indian Speaks Unknown 
Language! At Point of Starvation! Extra, extra! 






Voice 1 Hey, he ain't got no hair. I thought savages 
were covered with hair all over! 
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Voice 2 That's a sign someone in his family's dead, gm & Ishi, 1911 
stupid. 

Voice 3 Do they eat people, mummy? Voice 6 How exciting, Jake—a real wild man! D'you 
Voice 4 He ain't wearing no pants—ain't he a cutie! think he'd like pumpkin pie? 

Voice5 Eh, Injun, can you wiggle your ears? Voice 7 I reckon so, Mildred. 

Voice 2 Cripes, he's all skin and bones. Voice 4 How fiendish to lock the poor feller up! 
Voice 1 Them eyes, they burn holes in you, don’t Voice5 Hasn't anybody fed this lost soul? 

they? Voice 2 I wonder what he’s thinking. 

Voice 3 Why doesn't he say something, mummy? Voice 1 Savages don’t think, stupid. 
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Neen ee 


The Sheriff enters with Professor Waterman. 
Voice 4 We'll be waiting outside, Sheriff. 


Sheriff (to Waterman, after closing the door behind 
last of the crowd) Not much happens in this town 
ord'narily. So everyone's got a bit excited. But 
them's kindly people... mostly. 


Waterman Could you unlock his cell, please? 


Sheriff Sure thing. (as he unlocks the cell) You un- 
nerstand I put him here for his own good. I mean, 
you never know. There's some that don't like In- 
dians. And I have a responsibility— 

Waterman You did the right thing, Sheriff. 

Sheriff Well, thank you kindly, Professor. (Water- 
man enters the cell followed by the Sheriff) I feel 
real sorry for him. You can tell he’s been through 
hell. 

Waterman Let's hope he can tell us something about 
that. 


Sheriff He ain't said three words since I picked him 
up. He ain't eaten. And he ain't slept none either. 


Waterman He's in a state of shock. 


Sheriff Can't say as I blame him. Turning up outside 
a slaughterhouse! —But how are you gonna talk with 
him? 

Waterman I know a few words and phrases from 
various dialects the Indians of this area spoke. I'll 
just have to try them on him and hope for the best. 
We'll have to be patient. 


‘Sheriff I'll stick around if you don't mind. I gotta see 


this. 
Waterman As you wish. (to Ishi) Hanaipama? ... 
Hanaipama? Hanaipaema? Hanaipaema? 


... (no response from Ishi; Waterman points to his 


teeth) Kitsauna? ... Kitsa Gna? ... Kitsauna? ... 
Kitsauna? ... (no response from Ishi; Waterman 
points at his hands) Dalla? ... Dalla? ... Daélla? 


... Daella? . 
points to his eyes) ... Tshu? 
(no response from Ishi) 


.. (no response from Ishi; Waterman 
a. BSROO?*.. sal Tsu? 


Sheriff I've got to hand it to you, Professor. You 
don't give up easily. 

Waterman I'm convinced he belongs to one of the 
Yana tribes. 


Sheriff But he hasn't reacted to a single thing you've 
said. 


Waterman Obviously he speaks a language we don't 
know. I've tried them all. But sometimes two dif- 
ferent dialects have a few words in common. That's 
what I'm looking for. If I can find a single word... 


Sheriff You've been at it a couple of hours now. 


Waterman I have plenty of time. (turns to Ishi and 
points upwards at the sky) Apsa...? Apsa...? Ap- 
sha...? Apsha...? (no response from Ishi; Water- 
man indicates house) Wawi ...? Wawi .. .? Waawi 
..? Waawi ...? (no response from Ishi; Waterman 
knocks at the wood of the cot on which Ishi is sitting) 
Siwimi ...? (Ishi pricks up his ears) Siwimi .. .? 
Ishi Siwimi! (knocks on the wood) Siwimi, siwimi. 


Waterman Siwimi, siwimi, siwimi! 

Ishi and Waterman knock on the wood and laugh 
ecstatically, repeating ‘siwimi, siwimi' over and 
over. The breakthrough has come. This is Ishi's 
rebirth. 


Sheriff I'll be damned! (tries to get Waterman's atten- 
tion) Siwimi—what's ‘siwimi’? Hey, Professor— 
what's ‘siwimi’? 

Ishi (beaming at the Sheriff and knocking on the 
wood of his cot) Siwimi, siwimi! 

Waterman ‘'Siwimi’’ means ‘yellow pine.’ (turns back 
to Ishi) Siwimi, siwimi.. . 

Sheriff Yellow pine??? 
something? ... Yellow pine? ... 
special about yellow pine? 


... Have you gone loony or 
Hey, what's so 


Waterman It's the most glorious wood in the world! 


Sheriff I always figured studying too much wasn't 
good for the head. 

Ishi is still jumping up and down like a happy child 
repeating ‘siwimi.' Suddenly he stops and faces 
Waterman. 


Ishi I ne ma yahi? (Pause) 
Sheriff What's he saying? 
Ishi I ne ma yahi? 


Waterman I think he's asking me if I'm one of his peo- 
ple. 


Ishi (more insistent) I ne ma yahi? 
Waterman (after a pause) Yes. 

Ishi Aha? 

Waterman Yes, I'm a Yahi. 


Ishi Aha, aha. Yahi. 
Ishi is delirious with joy and embraces Waterman. 


Waterman (recorded voice) I took him to San Fran- 
cisco. When the train pulled into Oroville Station 
Ishi ran for cover. But he soon reconciled himself to 
the ''Black Demon"' and enjoyed the ride. I found 
him a room and a job in the Museum of Anthropol- 
ogy. There he lived and worked for almost five years 
until his death. He took the giant step from a stone 
age culture to a modern technological civilization in 
his stride. The tall houses of San Francisco didn't im- 
press him. The sheer canyon walls of Mill Creek 
were higher and he had negotiated them routinely 
up and down a rope made of milkwood fibre. For al- 
most half a century he had had to fetch water in a 
woven bucket from the creek often more than a hun- 
dred feet down the canyon. A water tap was miracu- 
lous to him and he couldn't turn it on often enough, 


watching with amazement the stream of water. He 


took a child's delight in our technological inven- 
tions, but he was never taken in by them. He saw 
that we lacked wisdom and that much is false in our 
world. He made many friends among the Paleskins 
and whenever he parted from them his favourite 
phrase was ''I go, you stay.'' He rarely spoke of his 
experience in the wilderness and when he did he 
said little. Although he had lost everything he har- 
boured no bitterness or resentment. His cheerful 
spirits brightened life in the museum where he 
demonstrated arrowhead chippings to thousands of 
visitors. In the spring of 1915, Ishi contracted tuber- 
culosis and a year later, on March 25, 1916, he died. 
His last words on his deathbed were ‘'I go, you 
stay.’ CJ 
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Chicago, Ill. His best- 
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works include Goya, a 
play and New Wings for 
Icarus, a book of poems. 
Beissel recently com- 


pleted work on a_ nar- 
rative poem Cantos to 
the North. 





RESEARCH 





Lionel Rothkrug's Religious Practices 
and Collective Perceptions* has 
captured the attention of historians, 
theologians and psychologists since the 
book's publication in the spring. The 
book is part of Rothkrug’s continuing 
probe into a thousand years of history 
tracing modern day human behaviour 
back to ancient religious rituals; to 
understand, to use one example, the 
relationship between relic worship in 
the dark ages and Nazi attitudes in 
this century. 

Rothkrug's research was sparked 10 
years ago by the puzzling distribution 
of the more than 1000 pilgrimage 
shrines scattered across Germany. 
This led to a wide-ranging analysis of 
regional religious practices and their 
impact on human perception. 

Religious Practices traces 
characteristics of relatively modern 
European communities back hundreds 
of years to the dark ages, analyzing 
phenomena from attitudes toward the 
dead to witchhunts and pogroms. 

In the accompanying adaptation, 
Lionel Rothkrug links a community's 
moral attitude — peoples’ perception 
of their relationships to each other — 
to historic conditions, contrasting 
situations of 18th century French and 
German societies. 


*Religious Practices and Collective Perceptions: 
Hidden Homologies in the Renaissance and 
Reformation, published by Historical 
Reflections Press, University of Waterloo. 
Excerpts reprinted by permission. Copyright 
© 1980. 
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Different religious history spawned 
radically different types of people. 


The Germans are renowned for their good character; they have the reputation of 
honesty and domesticity; both are qualities which are not suited to splendor. Of all 
civilized people, the German submits most easily and most permanently to the 
government under which he lives, and he very much dislikes the rage for innovation 
andthe opposition to established order. His character is phlegm combined with 
understanding, he does not question the established order, nor does he try to invent a 
new one himself. And still he is a person of all lands and climates; he emigrates easily, 
and is not passionately fettered to his fatherland. But if he arrives in foreign lands as a 
colonist, he will soon form with his compatriots... part of a little clan, which under 
the higher authority of government distinguishes itself in a peaceful and moral way 
through industry, cleanliness, and thrift from the settlements of other nationalities. This 
is how even the English praise the Germans in North America. —Immanuel Kant 


By LIONEL ROTHKRUG 


KANT'S PRAISE OF his fellow Germans 
for their lack of patriotism, their 
willingness to emigrate, their unique 
ability to become model citizens of other 
countries, would have been regarded as 
an outrage elsewhere in 18th century 
Europe. Such public indifference as met 
his assertions in Germany would be 
inconceivable in a strong moral 
community—that is, one whose 
members express loyalties to one 
another without necessarily knowing 
one another. 

Few countries produced as many 
emigrants as Germany and almost no 
nation produced so sparse a number as 
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France. No European culture proved as 
difficult to understand as the German, 
while French customs were readily 
understood and assimilable. Foreigners 
found French culture accessible because 
of its pervasiveness across class lines 
and German culture difficult to 
penetrate because Germans did not 
subscribe to a particular national social 
model. As the educated French upper 
classes became aware that their habits 
and customs were widely mimicked by 
much of the population, they were 
prompted to equate their own conduct 
with ideal behaviour. 

Germans, on the other hand, 
perceived few moral or ideal values in 
the overt behaviour of their social 
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superiors. No group appeared worthy of 
universal imitation. And because 
Germany's upper classes had little sense 
of themselves as a model, behavioural 
norms found elaborate expression as 
ideals, with few living representatives to 
embody them. For that reason German 
intellectual life neither contributed to 
the development of stable social norms 
nor inspired Germans with a desire or 
hope of participating in the direction of 
public affairs. This explains the pliant 
conformity implicit in Kant's assertion 
of Germans making model citizens of 
other countries. Contrary to the German 
concept of world citizenship, the French 
held that even barbarous people showed 
a natural preference for French culture. 
Their cosmopolitanism was bounded by 
chauvinism and a rigid behavioural 
model. The French nation, 
contemporaries believed, embodied 
civilization itself. 


LITERATURE’'S INFLUENCE 


For example, the 17th century 
expression /a cour et la ville referred to 
people who thought of themselves as 
‘'the nation’’. They believed that 
because they alone possessed the 
refinement others emulated, they alone 
should establish the criteria for being 
French—that is for becoming a member 
of the nation. Thus a contemporary 
explained: 

There has always been a circle of 
select people at the Hétel de Condé 
and de Conti; it has also been the 
same at Madame la Marquise de 
Sablé's, at Madame de Sevigné's, 
and above all at the Hétel de 
Rambouillet. The endless 
conversations so agreeable to all 
those who have been accepted 
have also been useful to the Court 
and to the Town (la cour et la ville); 
because from these sources have 
come that politeness and gallantry, 
up to now unknown, which we 
have seen in a certain number of 
persons who subsequently have 
given an entirely different taste to 
our nation, and (taught them) 
manners which they previously 


did not have. 
In short, salon society, populated by 


members of la cour et la ville, constituted 


le public, the genteel but nevertheless 
direct ancestor of la republique francaise. 


Publication of Newton pour les dames and 
countless popularizations of every 
category of knowledge and learned 
dispute, provided the raw material for 
salon discussion. 

Analyses of bookfair catalogues, on the 
other hand, show the virtual absence of 
a literary public in Germany prior to 
1740, after which development was 
rapid and massive. From a total 
production of 755 items offered at Easter 
in 1740, to a total of 2,569 items at 
Easter 1800, from 28 percent in Latin to 
under four percent, from a market 
dominated by theological works to a 
market granting pre-eminence to 
imaginative literature, and—most 
spectacular of all—from twenty works of 
narrative literature announced at Easter 
1740 to 300 at Easter 1800. 

Down to about 1770, authors of 
vernacular, or popular, literature were 
almost all Protestant clergymen, their 
sons or men who had studied for the 
ministry, holding a virtual monopoly in 
publishing for two centuries beyond the 
Reformation. On the other hand, the 
contribution of Protestant French and 
English clergy to their literature after 
1550 was slight. 

Without an autonomous secular 
cultural life, German intellectuals could 
hardly have perceived a model of 
behaviour, much less thought of 


They believe that because 
they alone possessed the 
refinement others 
emulated, they alone 
possessed the criteria for 
being French. 
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themselves as a moral community, as 
Johannes Pezzl, a minor literary figure, 
complained: 

In Vienna, indeed in all Germany, 

we miss above all authors who, 

(displaying) common sense along 

with a healthy view of life and 

knowledge of men etc., possess the 
art to describe in small novels, 

tales, poems, letters... scenes 

from the real world, in a light fine 

style or with the laughing 

countenance of the satirist, (who 
delights us) with spicy banter 
without pedantic critical airs, 
without insipid commonplace 
declamations or dusty school 
wisdom. Here the French provide 
the true model... To be sure we 

Germans have our Wieland, our 

Blumauer, Sturz, Anton Wall in 

whose writings rule that pleasing 

language, that philosophy of the 
graceful, that clear view into the 
structure of political machinery, 
indeed into the very springs of 
human action, seeing the small 
origins of great effects... But 

when one measures this tiny 

group against the monstrous paper 

warehouses of Saxon book 

factories, which contain nothing 

but nonsense, folly and vapid 

utterances; where the small 

townsman, the village pastor, the 
school rector, the student and the 
book dealer's menial help stare out 
at us from every page: so does one 
understand our vast dearth of 
teachers of useful philosophy. 

Pezzl's statement that ‘'‘philosophy of 
the graceful’’ provides ''a clear view into 
the structure of political machinery’’, 
indeed into ''the very springs of human 
action'’ demonstrates his conviction that 
progress of civility will create a moral 
unity and common urbanity, making 
patriotism and established norms of 
citizenship possible. Pezzl's view was 
widely shared. 

Perhaps the esoteric traits so common 
in German writing express the dreams 
of educated men who sought a place in 
the cosmos as a substitute for the 
emptiness they found in daily life. 
German intellectuals lived in a vacuum. 
This would explain the contrast between 
German and western concepts of 
‘‘humanity”’. 

continued > 
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DIFFERING VIEWS OF HUMANITY 


In French terms, according to the 
Encyclopédie, humanité is a sentiment of 
good will that causes us to be 
‘‘tormented by the sufferings of others 
and by the need to assuage them”’. 
Humanité ''serves to make us better 
friends, better citizens, better spouses’. 

Werner Richter, in his definition of 
Humanitat, provides a striking contrast, 
in that it is far removed from day-to-day 
human relations. 

(Humanitat) is the belief that out 
of the search for truth, that from 
belief in the truth, human 
individuality receives its formation 
automatically and that this 
formation will necessarily bring 
forth the self realization... of all 
inherent noble dispositions. The 
totality of human powers should 
be reflected in the single 
individual, a totality directed 
toward elevating the human type 
as well as contributing to the 
harmonious cultivation of the 
single personality. 

Kant's notion may be nearer the 
contemporary western concept but the 
definition is devoid of moral content, 
concerned as it is with aesthetics: ‘those 
elements of knowledge called 
humaniora”’ are the prerequisite ''to all 
beautiful art... Probably because 
humanity on the one side indicates the 
universal feeling of sympathy, and on the 
other, the faculty of being able to 
communicate universally our inmost 
feelings. For these properties, taken 
together, constitute the characteristic 
social spirit of humanity by which it is 
distinguished from the limitations of 
animal life.'' The humaniora are the 
product of historical development. At 
some point in the past 

the impulse toward a law-abiding 
social life... contended with... 
difficult problem of uniting 
freedom (and equality) with 
compulsion (rather of respect and 
submission from a sense of duty 
than of fear)—such an age and 
such a people naturally first found 
out the art of reciprocal 
communication of ideas between 
the cultivated and uncultivated 
classes, and thus discovered how 
to harmonize the large-mindedness 
and refinement of the former with 
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the natural simplicity and 
originality (primitive quality) of 
the latter. In this way they first 
found that mean between the 
higher culture and simple nature 
which furnishes that true standard 
for taste as a sense universal to all 
men which no general rules can 
apply. 

And so while humanity evolves with 
man's moral or social development it 
remains an emotional as distinguished 
from an intellectual faculty: civil society 
finds its unity in an aesthetic principle, 
humanity—''that mean between the 
higher culture and simple nature which 
furnishes that true standard for taste’’. 

Reducing these divergent 
understandings of humanity to a 
metaphor one might say that both 
French and Germans thought ‘all the 
world was a stage’, but in the French 


Germans would not build a 
tomb to an unknown 
soldier because no soldier 
could be unknown to God. 


view society was the spectator and in 
German, God. Subsequently, Germans 
would not build a tomb to an unknown 
soldier because no soldier could be 
unknown to God. Moreover, since God 
was omnipresent and Germany 
possessed no national sacred place, 
Germans would not find it inappropriate 
to choose an historic site in a foreign 
land—Versailles—to found their Second 
Empire in 1871. To crown a German 
emperor in France is to exclude German 
society from witnessing the event and to 
deprive future generations of an historic 
site. 

Subsequently in our own time many 
members of the German officer corps 
cited their oath to the Fuhrer to justify 
continued loyalty to Hitler—despite 
world condemnation—after the 
assassination attempt on him following 
reverses in France and Russia in 1944. 
The natural impulse in other countries 
eluded the Germans who continued to 
debate the question for decades. |_| 


Francophones improve numbers 
at Concordia for various reasons. 


More than 1000 a year decide on 
McGill and Concordia, some to learn 
English, some to bone up on French 
Literature. 


By DAVID JOHNSTON 


FRANCOPHONE STUDENTS are on the 
march again. Not as 8,000 of them 
marched on the cold, Friday night of 
March 28, 1969, outside McGill's 
Roddick gates, brandishing placards and 
angry faces, demanding the school 
convert to the French language. The 
mood has changed. Francophone 
students today—riding a new wave of 
post-1976 optimism—are a confident 
breed, and a good percentage are 
commuting to Concordia and McGill. 

Francophone university enrolment has 
burgeoned in Quebec. Just since the 
election of the Parti Québécois 
government, it has jumped by a third, to 
110,000. And with growth has come 
diversification. Never before have 
francophone numbers in Montreal's two 
English-language universities been so 
high. 

Since 1977, the march of francophones 
has accelerated to more than 1,000 a 
year, to the point where 16 of every 100 
francophone students in Montreal attend 
either McGill or Concordia. Indications 
are that this proportion will increase 
during the 1980s. But no one is able to 
say for sure when it will level off. 





At the north end of Loyola's Central 
Building is the arched four-storey, brick- 
and-stone refectory where Jesuits dined 
back in the days before women were 
first admitted to the College in 1963. 
Despite what Merriam-Webster says—''a 
dining hall, especially in a monastery’ 
—Loyola's refectory is now home to 
Concordia's music department. And for 
75 of its 150 students, bonjour says it 
all. 

On the first floor, 28-year-old Jean- 
Louis Collin, moustache thick and 
hairline in retreat, is blowing into his 
Selmer tenor saxophone. The tiny room 
is soundproof. It's called a ‘module’. The 
door is all glass and the walls inside are 
sterile white. Howard Hughes would 
have loved it. 

Three years ago, Collin decided on 
Concordia so he could study under 
American saxophonist Doug Walter, 
who has since returned to Los Angeles. 
Ask Collin today about English-French 
relations at Concordia and in the music 
department and he'll say everything's 
cool. More, the vibrations are good. 

‘Maybe it's just that most people are 
friendly,'' he says, ‘‘or that the buildings 
are old and beautiful and the general 
atmosphere is good. 

‘But there's no trouble. And I 
wouldn't expect there to be, here in 

continued > 


Concordia’s francophones generally agree that 
Concordia’s anglophones fear making an effort to speak 
French in a one-to-one situation. 
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> continued 
Montreal. Maybe in the States or 
Ontario, but not here. 

‘And it would be the same in a 
French school for the English, I would 
think." 


But Collin's assertion is difficult to 
document because anglophones in 
francophone universities are difficult to 
find. English enrolment last year at the 
Université de Montréal (U de M) was 
1.5 percent of 28,000 students. And 
while the Université du Québec a 
Montréal (UQAM) doesn't keep such 
statistics, officials there estimate it at 
three percent of 21,000 at best. Anglos 
just aren't studying in French despite 
trends among francophones. 

During Concordia's 1979-80 academic 
year—stats for this year won't be 
available until January—14.9 percent of 
23,500 students, or 3,400, indicated 
French as a first language. At McGill, 
19.9 percent of 21,000 students, or 
3,900, fell in that category. 

At both universities, anglos accounted 
for about 65 percent of the total student 
population, with francophones and 
‘other’ linguistic groups making up the 
balance. There are more francophones at 
McGill than Concordia, but French 
enrolment is increasing faster at 
Concordia (17 percent annually since 
1977) than at McGill (11 percent). In 
September of 1977, 11.3 percent of all 
Concordia students were francophones. 
Last year, the figure stood at 14.9 
percent. This year it might be closer to 
Ws 

You'll find a great many francophones 
at Concordia learning or improving their 








English. Then there are francophones 
who spend most of their time studying 
French literature. They're in all sorts of 
departments for all sorts of reasons. 

Francophones are in Concordia’s 
journalism department because it's the 
only journalism school in Montreal; 
Francophones in engineering because 
the faculty is the only one in the city 
where you can take a full-time course 
load at night. Francophones in the fine 
arts faculty because UQAM, some 
students say, is strike-prone. In music 
because you can hang out and do your 
own thing. Communication Studies 
because of its reputation and an alumni 
roster beginning to read like a concise 
‘who's who’ of Canadian broadcast 
journalism. Or for something as simple 
as living in Lachine and choosing three 
years at Loyola because public transit 
crosstown to U de M or UQAM isa 
drag. 

In percentage terms, Concordia's 
francophone enrolment is highest in visual 
arts and music (50 percent each), and in 
communication arts (35 percent). There 
has also been a significant increase, but 
an undetermined one, in the number of 
francophones enrolled in the faculty of 
commerce and administration— 
especially females. Says Rolly Wills , 
associate dean of student affairs for 
commerce and administration: ''I'm 
seeing more and more female 


Why Concordia? 
It's handy 
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Lemay 


francophones. And they're very bright. 
We've always had some part-time, but 
now many are full-time students. 
They're looking for mobility, so they 
want to perfect their English." 


Concordia's francophones generally 
agree that Concordia’'s anglophones 
don't make, even fear making an effort 
to speak French in a one-to-one 
situation. And they see themselves as 
being more exuberant and spontaneous 
than their anglo counterparts. 

‘Les anglais sont un peu plus 
straight,'' says Dominique Sarrazi, 21, a 
second-year fine arts student. Reserved. 
Exactly how an English-Montrealer is 
inclined to describe a Torontonian. 

Louise Lemay, 20, is a second-year 
student of communication arts. She says 
relations between anglophones and 
francophones at Concordia are divided, 
but not strained. ‘’This is natural,'’ she 
says. ‘'It's a cultural thing. Everybody 
has their own prejudices. But it’s not 
that we don't get along. It's just easier to 
express yourself in your own lan- 
guage... The English are nice, but they 
won't come to you. You have to go to 
them." 

For the past five years, Claude ) 
Laferriére, has worked as an electrical 
engineer with Bell Canada in Montreal. 
A graduate of Montreal's Ecole 
Polytechnique, Laferriére, 29, decided to 
take a leave of absence from Bell and 
return to school to pursue a masters’ 
degree in business administration. He 
chose Concordia. 

‘One thing that was very important in 
my decision is that the language of 
commerce is English. It doesn't matter 








Serco aia 


Laferriére 


where you are, in Quebec or the rest of 
the world. I wanted to study in the 
language of commerce. Plus it permitted 
me the opportunity to perfect a second 
language.'’ Laferriére says the biggest 
difference between Concordia and the 
post-secondary schools he has attended 
in Montreal is that Concordia is so 
cosmopolitan. 


Jacques Pouliot, 30, a second-year fine 
arts student, echoes the observation. 

‘Especially in the Hall Building,’’ says 
Pouliot. ‘It's like the United Nations. 
There are people from all over the 
world.’ 

Pouliot says that in fine arts, where 
French enrolment is 50 percent in some 
classes, the university should make an 
effort to further accommodate the 
French language. The faculty has 
already set aside some sections of multi- 
section courses for instruction in French, 
but Pouliot says that's not enough. And 
there are other students, he says, who 
feel the same way. 

Since we're 50 percent here, 
sometimes I feel resentment that most 
publicity is given only in English."’ In 
some of his courses, Pouliot says most 
students are francophone and sometimes 
even the teacher is francophone. Yet the 
rules call for English. So often, says 
Pouliot, the professor has to repeat 
himself in French. '’The anglophones 


‘wouldn't understand him in French, yet 


we can't understand him in English 
because of his accent. 

Pouliot occasionally bridles over the 
signs on washroom doors in the fine arts 
building. ''The university should have 
bilingual signs or use more symbols, like 





a picture of a man with a beard or 
something." 

It is possible for a Quebec 
francophone—without any under- 
standing of the English language and 
without the ability to speak a word of 
it—to be accepted at either McGill or 
Concordia. That's because university 
policies stipulate Quebec francophones 
can't be rejected admission on language 
grounds. 

Quebec's francophones are exempted 
from English-language proficiency tests 
required at McGill and Concordia of all 
applicants whose mother tongue is not 
English. A francophone from France 
would be required to write the test. 

This has been Concordia's policy since 
its inception in 1974, and McGill's 
policy since 1971. One Concordia 
official admits privately that the policy 
is awkward. But to have maintained 
tests, especially when progressive 
elements were trying to bring English 
and French closer together, would have 
closed off the institution to the majority 
in the community, the community 
Concordia resides in and is supported 
by. 

Some of Concordia’s francophones 
have taken the test voluntarily, scoring 
so low that they wouldn't have qualified 
for admission to basic English Second 
Language courses given by the 
university. They don't know enough 
English to study English. Yet they are in 
the university nevertheless, allowed to 
write exams and term papers in French. 

Nobody knows just how many of 
Concordia's francophones fall into this 
category. Gabriella Moro, a graduate 
student of applied linguistics, is trying to 
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find that out for Ron Mackay, associate 
professor of applied linguistics and the 
man in charge of the language-testing 
program. Mackay outlined this problem 
in a position paper he submitted to the 
administration at the start of this 
academic year. The issue is now under 
study. ‘Many professors may under- 
estimate how important language is to 
academic success,’’ says Mackay. 

Questions linger over Bill 101. By 
legislating that French be the language 
of primary and secondary school 
instruction for immigrants and 
francophones (with complicated 
exceptions), might McGill and Concordia 
one day come to be perceived by some 
as English-language training centres? 
Will francophone enrolment increase at 
English universities because of Bill 101? 

''T suppose five years from now it will 
be interesting to see the effects,'’ says 
Jim Whitelaw, associate vice-rector for 
academic planning. A université bilingue? 
The former French department 
chairman thinks more in terms of 
exceptions than general rules: ''In a 
sense, you could argue that the case of 
Concordia is a microcosm of the 
Canadian reality. That worn out phrase, 
‘where numbers warrant’, may one day 
apply to Concordia even more than it 
does today. So you ask yourself: Just 
how far should a university go to 
accommodate a growing linguistic 
minority?" 

Current policy is that French usage at 
Concordia is determined at a faculty, or 
departmental level. ‘It's a kind of 
practical working system that wasn't 
legislated,'’ says Whitelaw. ‘'It just 
evolved... I don't ever see the 
university coming up with a general 
policy on using French."' 


It's lunchtime inside Concordia’s new 
fine arts building, on Dorchester 
between Bishop and Crescent. The 
cafeteria on the second floor is crowded 
with students. Francophones here, 
anglophones there. 

A carafe, three-quarters full of fruit 
cocktail, stands open on a table in front 
of Sylvie Croteau, 23. She says that in 
her three years as a fine arts student, 
she's only come across one English 
professor who couldn't speak French. 
She says that professors in some of her 
classes sometimes have had to tell the 
francophones to '’cool down."' 

Les anglais sont un peu straight. 

Her brown hair is tied up in a bun, 
her hands clasped on the table in front 
of her. ‘What do the anglophones here 
think about us?” she asks. 

‘Do they think we're imposing?” U1 





Lucy presents “Two Birds of Bafhin” 





World renowned Eskimo artist, Lucy, photo- Each specially commissioned print measures 
graphed with her latest work at Cape Dorset, North- 1934” x 26” and is reproduced on fine art paper to the 
west Territories, is one of seven famous Canadian highest standards of quality and craftsmanship. 
artists whose work is now available in a special edition These works are not available in any other form. 
for only $19.95. The Mintmark Edition is the only edition. Each print 
An exclusive arrangement between the West Bafhn comes to you with Mintmark Press’s guarantee: 
Eskimo Cooperative and the Mintmark Press enables if not completely delighted with your acquisition, 
you for the first time to have the work of a famous your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Eskimo artist at a popular price. 
Beautiful graphics from the following artists also available: 





A Keuojuak B Pudlo C Kananginak _D Pitseolak E Pitseolak G Jamasie H Eegyvudluk 


This is the seal of Mintmark Press, a Canadian 
firm specializing in the high-quality reproduction 
of fine art. Mintmark Press has exclusive rights 
to reproduce specially-commissioned prints by 
members of the West Baffin Eskimo Cooperative. 


This mark, which appears on each print along with the 
stonecutter’s “chop” mark and the artist’s own symbol, 
is the official emblem of the West Baffin Eskimo 


Cooperative, Cape Dorset, Northwest Territories. 









Please send me the following Cape Dorset print reproductions at $19.95 each or $75.00 for any four, plus $3.85 for 
handling and shipping. Ontario residents add 7% sales tax. 


Indicate quantities: A B C D E F G H 


Cheque or money order to Mintmark Press Ltd., enclosed: 


Charge to my Master Charge, Visa or American Express Account No. Delf slgcte alot] Came Mast elect as a 


Name Street Expiry date 
City Prov. P. Code Signature 


c/o Alumni Media, 124 Ava Road, Toronto, M6C 1W1 















LOYOLA ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
7141 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC H4B 1R6 
(514) 482-0320 


Concordia People 


Congratulations to Danny McCann 
(BA’70, BComm’72) and Beverly Parks 
on the birth of their baby girl. Lauren 
Allison was born September 17 at the 
Royal Victoria Hospital ... Daniel J. 
Sullivan (BA’56) has been appointed 
vice-president, Quebec region, of 
Canada Permanent Trust ... Allan 
Waldron (BComm’71) is working as a 
comptroller for the Toronto 
publishing firm of Van Nostrand 
Reinhold ... Loyola grad Michael 
McManus is a television personality 
with TVO, the Ontario educational 
television network ... Terry 
Campbell (BSc’68, BComm’71) is a 
plant manager at Shopsy’s (the 
delicatessen people) in Toronto ... 
The Warriors Club is celebrating its 
sixth year of Sunday morning alumni 
hockey at Loyola. If you'd like to join 
in the fun, give Danny McCann a call 
at the Loyola Alumni Office ... 
Bernard Edgington (’72) has joined the 
move west to Toronto. He writes that 
both he and his cousin Heather Nish 
(née Edgington) (’72) are off fora 
round-the-world trip on Pan Am’s 
‘around the world in 80 days” ticket. 
They'll be donating all the photos and 
tapes of their trip to Concordia . 


John Schoen (Comm’‘66) has recently 
been appointed Treasurer and 
Comptroller of Halifax Industries 
Limited, owners and operators of 
Halifax Shipyards and Dartmouth 
Marine Ships ... Joan Easy Prescod 
(Comm’77) is acting as Chief 
Accountant for Shillings Petroleum in 
Calgary, Alberta ... Congratulations 
to G.M. McGee (Comm’69) who was 
recently elected to the Board of 
Directors of Canadian Adhesives 
Limited after having joined the 
company as Comptroller in 1977 ... 
Patrick Doyle (Arts’70) is with the 
Toronto Star, Montreal Bureau .. . 
Stuart McEvoy (Comm’57) was 
recently appointed Vice-President, 
Metal Planning and Administration, 
Alcan Aluminum Ltd .. . 
Congratulations to Andrew Chan 
(BComm’76) and Grace Lai, Albert 
Wong (BComm’76) and May Chung, 


Alumni 
Post. 


Choi Kan Nam (BComm’77) and Maria 
Lee, John Chan (Arts’77) and Dora 
Poon (Arts’78), Matthew Cheung 
(BEng’78) and Wendy Chow, all 
recently married ... Brian Stocks 
(Arts’64) is Vice-President, Financial 
Planning for Preci-Tech Ltd. and is 
now residing in Montreal ... Former 
hockey star Alan King (Comm’76) is 
currently with Investors Syndicate 
Limited in Montreal ... Dennis Chan 
(BComm’77) is an Executive 
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Sissie at the ready 


Faculty Club 
Welcomes Alumni 


THE TWO FACULTY Clubs at 
Concordia are extending their 
hospitality to all university alumni. 

In a move designed to provide 
former students with a “bit of space” 
at the old alma mater, the Loyola and 
Sir George Williams clubs are now 
offering memberships to paid-up 
alumni. 

On the Loyola campus, this means 
a chance to frequent the brand new 
dining and lounge facilities located 
on the third floor of the main 
Administration building. 

And downtown, on the Sir George 
Williams campus, it’s a golden 
opportunity to get away from the 
hustle and bustle of the city centre. 

At Loyola, where the new facilities 
have just opened, hours are 11:30 
a.m. to 2 p.m. (food and bar service) 
and 4 to 7 p.m. (bar only). At SGW, 
the club is open from 11 a.m. to 2 
p.m. for lunch and bar service and the 
bar is open at night from 4 to 11 p.m. 
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SIR GEORGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
1455 DE MAISONNEUVE WEST 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC H3G 1M8 

(514) 879-5898 


Consultant with Tony Steven 
Management Consultants in Causeway 
Bay, Hong Kong Rudy J. 
Kerklann, (Comm’75 & MBA’77) was 
recently appointed Assistant Vice 
President of the First City Trust, a 
Western-based financial corporation 
with branch offices across Canada. 
He joined the company’s investments 
department in 1979 Robert A. 
Atkin (Comm’72) is the new Treasurer 
of Ralston Purina Canada Inc. He will 
be located at the company’s head 
office in Rexdale, Ont. ... C.E. Batty 
(Comm’59) has been officially 
appointed President of Monroe Auto 
Equipment Co. of Canada ... William 
E. Bradford (Comm’60) will assume 
responsibility for all banking 
operations of the Bank of Montreal as 
its new Executive Vice-President and 
Chief General Manager. He has been 
with the bank for a number of years 
_.. The Ontario Paper Co. Ltd. and 
Q.N.S. Paper Co. Ltd., have 
announced the appointment of Gerald 
J. Cleary (Arts’55) as their new 
Controller ... G.N. Beauregard 
(Arts’55) has been appointed General 
Manager, New Ventures at Shell 
Canada ... D.T. Dingle (Arts’57) has 
been elected President and Chief 
Executive Officer of the Shawinigan 
Consultants International Ltd 
continued > 


Writes on Values 


ERIKA ERDMANN graduated with a 
degree in: psychology from Sir George 
in 1971, but she gave considerable 
attention to philosophy as well, both 
here and at McGill. After her 
husband’s retirement and their move 
to Lockeport, Nova Scotia shortly 
after graduation, she devoted her 
efforts to a book that reflects her 
interests both in science and 
humanities. Published by Vantage 
Press in 1978, Realism and Human 
Values explores the relationship 
between scientific principles and 
man’s sense of humanity. The author 
argues that the two are not at all 
incompatible. CUMagazine plans to 
publish an adaptation of Mrs. 
Erdmann’s book in a forthcoming 
issue. 








> continued 

Heather Keirstead has been appointed 
Manager, Advertising and Promotion 
at the Montreal head office of the 
Montreal Trust Co. ... National Sea 
Products Ltd. has a new Comptroller 
in the person of G.D. Southwood 
(Comm’68). ... Jim Stanford (Class of 
‘58) has been appointed by Petro- 
Canada to the position of Vice- 
President Production for the 
corporation ... Atlantic Container 
Line of Canada Ltd. has a new Vice- 
President for Finance and 
Administration. He’s Alan M. Potter 
(Comm’‘64). ... John F. Wegener is 
the new Personnel Vice-President of 
RJR-Macdonald Inc. He’s a Loyola 
graduate, Commerce class of 1968. 


SGW’s AGM 


THE ANNUAL General Meeting of the 
Association of Alumni, Sir George 
Williams, was held on May 27, 1980. 
As part of the regular business of the 
meeting, the following directors were 
elected for the 1980-81 year: 
Stephen E. Huza A’73 President 
Joan Richardson A’‘64 ‘1st 
Vice-President 
Lilian Reinblatt $’52 
2nd Vice-President 
Garnet Oulton $’58 Secretary 
David Perrigard C’74 Treasurer 
Steve Armstrong A‘47 
Lee Adler 
Thomas E. Clarke S’70 
Roy Firth C’75 
Magnus Flynn C’48 
S. }. Goldberg A’68 
Harold Gossack A’53 
Gwen Lord S’56 
Lois Machlovitch A’67 
Al Mah A’79 
Norman Manson A‘37 
Robert Mariani A’70 
John Matthewson A’78 
John McBride A’41 
Leo McCullagh Jr. C’75 
Richard Munro C’63 
Elizabeth Ostro A’44 
Roland Picard S’46 
Walter Pike S’43 
Harold Potter A’39 
Constantine Salamis MBA’75 
John Saunders A’59 
Michael Wihbey A’59 
Duncan Willmott A’74 
Bernard Woloshen A’53 
Rep. to Board of Governors 


_.. Jean Mirucki 
(Arts’76) has been 
teaching Economics 
at the Université du 
Québec a Montréal 
since last year, after 
successfully 
defending his 
doctoral thesis in 
m. Economics at the 
Université de 
See: Bordeaux, France 
_.. Micheline Neogy (Arts’79) has just 
returned from a six-month visit to 
Tokyo, Japan, where learning the 
Japanese language and culture was 
her main interest ... Dave Stanford 
(Science ‘76) is looking for Sir George 
Williams Mathematics graduates from 
around 1976. He wants them to help 
him celebrate the fifth anniversary of 
the Class of ’76 next June. Interested 
graduates can contact Dave c/o 
Graduate Students’ Association, 
Carleton University, Ottawa, Ont. K1S 
5B6 ... Linda (Myers) Hall (Comm’57) 
has been with the Government of 
Jamaica for many years and until last 
June, was Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at the Jamaica Trade 
Consultate in Toronto. She’s now 
back in Montreal and learning French. 





Century Club 


THE LIST of contributors to the 

university continues to grow. When a 

donor sends in more than $100 to 

help cover university expenses not 

picked up by government funding or 

tuition fees, he/she becomes a 

member of the Century Club. 
Here is the Century Club 

membership roster for 1980: 

George Anderson 

Steve Armstrong 

Eunice Baldwin 

George N. Barker 

Vernon H. Bonyun 

D. Broh 

Edward & Peter Bronfman 

Marjorie & Gerald Bronfman 

William A. Clough 

George Christie 

Roger Colas 

Bernard Dertinger 

Samuel L. Eason 

John Economides 

Bernard J. Finestone 

Magnus Flynn 

Dr. & Mrs. Shulom Friedman 

T. F. Hawitt 

Garrett Herman 

Fred Kerner 
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Mid-East Grads 


FARIBA AL-DARAZI graduated with a 
B.A. in the 1979 Fall convocation. She 
was on full scholarship from the 
World Health Organization (WHO). 
Fariba was the first Bahraini nurse to 
obtain a B.A. at Concordia University 
with Specialization in Community 
Nursing. She is also the first to 
graduate with a Canadian university 
degree. 


When she left Concordia, Fariba 
went back to Manama, Bahrain. There 
she is Director in charge of practical 
nursing at the College of Health 
Sciences. 


Abdulla Mohamed Sadiq was 
awarded his Diploma in 
Communication Studies in the 1979 
Fall convocation, the first citizen of 
Qatar to complete any post-graduate 
work at Concordia Unversity. 

At present, Abdulla is studying for 
a Master’s in Communication Studies 
at the University of Windsor. 


Lawrence I. Kessler 
Harry James Komery 
Theodore Lande 

André Landriau 

John L. Liberman 

Robert Mariani 

Jacques Marleau 
Norman Manson 

Joseph Mason 

Catherine McCormick 
Mr. & Mrs. Alexander Mikalachi 
Nicholas A. Ostopkevich 
Roland Ricard 

Matthew Ram 

Ab Robins 

Salim N. Shamy 

Dr. Allan Shapiro 

Dr. Ernest Shapiro 

Dr. John Smola 

Joan E. Spindler 

Murray & Mireille Steinberg 
Allan Tannenbaum 

Wm. T. T. Topham 
Arthur T. Tupper 
Filipovich Vladdy 
Gerald Wareham 
Frederick Wilkes 

Samuel H. Yampolsky 
Dr. & Mrs. David Zacharin 
Frederick Zwirz 

Dionysis Zerbisias 





A-SGW JACKET CREST 
Sir George Williams crest 
braided in gold plated 
metallic wire on felt back- 
ground. Easily attached 
and removed by a military 
clutch back. $22.00 





Sir George 
Williams 
Gift List 












D - STICK PIN 
Tie and scarf pin with 
Sir George Williams 
crestincloisonne = 
vitreous enamel 
and gold plated. 
$5.85 





E-LAPEL PIN 
Sir George Williams crest in 
cloisonne vitreous enamel 
and gold plated. $5.00. 





Cc 
BUTANE LIGHTER 
Gold plated lighter 
with hand florentined 
finish in the tradition 
of the work done in Italy 
centuries ago. Complete with 
a gold plated Sir George 
Williams emblem applied. 

$ 









- SGW TIE 

This is a 100% polyester 
tie produced in Italy with 
a special process knit 
resulting in the logo 
being woven into the 
material. Available in 
blue, tan, burgandy, etc. 
$10.00 



















B - TARGA PEN by SHEAFFER 
Beautifully crafted writing instru- 
ment with bold straight line pattern 
in heavy gold electroplate with 
Sir George Williams crest permanently 
mounted on the clip. $40.00 


ITEM QTY PRICE TOTAL Please send me the SGW items I’ve checked 

below. I’ve enclosed my cheque/ money order for 

A-SGW Crest x $22.00 |= the total amount and | understand that it will take 
approximately 6 weeks for delivery. 

B - Targa Pen x $40.00 |= 

2 NAME 

C - Butane Lighter x $22.00 |= 

D - Stick Pin x $5.85 |= ADDRESS 

E - Lapel Pin x $5.00 |= CITY/PROV. CODE 

F - SGW Tie ph ea 8 x, $16.00: |= PHONE 


ADD 8% SALES TAX 
GRAND TOTAL 


Send to: SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS GIFT LIST 
1455 De Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Montreal, P.Q. H3G 1M8 
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PRIME, EIGHT YEAR OLD WHISKI 


'O CREATE THIS SUPERB EXPRESSION 


OF CANADA'S DISTILLI 


THIS BOTT 
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Canadian law requires 
distillers to place a stamp on their 
whisky bottles showing the year 
the whisky was distilled. 

With Schenley OFC, we go 
a lot further. We certify that our 
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right onthe back of the bottle. 


Schenley OFC 
The8-year old 
that's guaranteed. 


CANADIAN SCHENLEY DISTILLERIES LTD. 
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Whisky MONADIEN a vieill pen 
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-Year Old thats guaranteed 
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whisky has been aged in charred 
white oak casks, for a full 8 years. 

We believe 8 years is a 
perfect aging time for whisky. 
When it reaches its prime for a 
smooth, mellow taste. 











